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HK Gentle Readers, 
4 During the year 1952 many books were 
/ 
5 published in the fields of Politics, Economics, 
History, International & Commonwealth Affairs 
A . and Trades Unionism., There may have been some 
q you would like to own: and in that case we feel . 
x, Sure that you will write to the Bookshop at 
LY ; | Transport House if you have not already done so. 
< A ? 2 r , ~ 
\ 
x ; . It is more likely, however, that you 
2 must borrow the majority of the books you wish 
rin to read. We cannot lend books, but often THE 
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WY about books which may not be readily available 
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THE PROSPECT BEFORE US 


‘HE Conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 


issued the usual long-winded communique, very much 
the mixture as before. “ The members will try to do this and 
endeavour to do that.’ The time has surely come, as Roy 
Jenkins argues in this number, when a more positive organi- 
sation of the Sterling Area is required than can be provided 


_ by these sporadic congregations in Downing Street. 


~ The Government is congratulating itself on having 
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Julia Varley 


One of the earliest 


women trade 
unionists, she organ- 
ised the historic 
Cradley Heath 
chainmakers’ 
struggle in 1909. 
Women chain- 
makers were getting 
a penny an hour. 
She tramped the 
roads and slept in 
casual wards to 
study the life of the 
outcast. Julia Var- 
ley died on Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, aged 81. = 
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largely capitalist—means that Butler can expect a net gaim 
of some £200 million a year on balance, while Gaitskell — 


sustained a £400 million loss. Two other factors contributed 
to the improved trading balance last year. 
substantially lower than the year before, largely because 
Britain imported less raw cotton and wool. In fact, in the 
first nine months of the year £200 million out of £229 million 


saved on imports was accounted for by unemployment in ~ 


the textile mills. Secondly, the Government drew on 
materials stockpiled by their Labour predecessors. 
million this way. or 
What is serious in our economic position is that pro- 
duction—on which finally everything depends—and exports 
both declined last year for the first time since the war. 


When Mr. Churchill took over, industrial production was 
running at 156 per cent of the pre-war output and exports © 
In the third quarter ~ 
of last year production was six per cent and exports fours 


at 176 per cent, both all-time records. 


teen per cent down on the same period of 1951. 
If production and exports do. not resume the upward 
movement steadily maintained under Labour, the prospect 


- before us is gloomy indeed. To balance our books at a high: 
-standard of living is one thing. To balance them at the 
cost of mass poverty is quite another, though not a. very 


difficult achievement. 


Imports were 


In his 
- Budget statement Butler looked forward to saving £150 


HEEPING UP PRICES 


Builders combine 


ERCY WELLS, the Labour Member for 
Faversham, caused a sensation by an 
attack on the activities of the London 
Builders’ Conference. He said that the 
brain behind this Conference was Sir 
Alfred Hurst, a former civil servant who 
is reputed to receive a salary equal to that 
of the Prime Minister. 

The name of the organisation is mis- 
leading, Wells said, as the conference is 
nation-wide. It is concerned with contracts 
of from £3,000 to £250,000. Above that sum 
another conference comes into. the picture 
—the Major Contractors’ Conference, 
which also operates all over Britain and 
has the same offices as the London 
-Builders’ Conference at 32, Portland 
Place, London, W. 1. 

Wells alleged that membership of the 
Conference is open to any firm, without 
entrance fee or subscription. Should a 
firm not desire to enter into membership 
it can become what-is known as a “co- 
operative non-member.” As soon as mem- 
bers and co-operative non-members decide 
to tender for certain jobs they must inform 
the conference chairman of their intention 
to do so. 


i 

pe HURST receive £10,000 a year for 
organising the builders’ price ring. After 
the House of Commons disclosure, Hurst 


asked for “the fullest investigation.” 


be 

Bi 

4 _+ As an ‘example of the organisation’s acti- 
4 -wities, Wells read out a letter sent from 
Bs head office on January 24, 1951, to certain 
_ tenderers, it said: “ Dear Sirs, The follow- 
_ ing contract has been reported to this office 
_ as a Competitive Conference job under the: 
a rules of the Conference: Employer, Kent 
County Council. Description: Adaptation 
- to form Old People’s Home, Tunbridge 
Wells, and according to our information 
_ the under-noted firms. are competing .. .” 


A former civil servant, said to 


Labour Member for Faversham, 
he revealed to Parliament the 
nation-wide operations of the London 


WELLS 


Builders’ Conference, whose members 
agree to compare prices before tendering. 


There followed a list of 16 firms who 
were to tender for this contract. Firms in- 
tending to tender were instructed to report 
to the chairman the preliminary price 
which they propose to offer. 

When.the prices reach the office of the 
organisation, Percy Wells alleged, the 
highest one-third, when more than five 
tenders are received, or the highest in ex- 
cess of three when five or fewer tenders 
are received, are eliminated. The average 
of the remaining tenders is taken as the 
basis of the “fair price.’ To this base:is 
then added £5, plus 2s. per £100 up to 
£50,000, and ls. per £100 over £50,000 
for each person tendering. As a trade 
journal has stated, this could make a dif- 
ference of £550 on a £15,000 contract if 
10 firms tendered. 

Mr. Wells gave an example to the House 
of Commons of the way this scheme would 
work out in practice. He supposed that 12 
firms submitted tender prices for a school. 
The highest four are eliminated, leaving 
eight, and they tender as follows: £50,100, 
£49,600, £49,450, £49,300, £49,250, 
£49,100, £48,700 and £48,200. Under the 
scheme the average of these eight will be 
taken and this works out at £49,212. To 
this would be added £5 for each tender 
and then 2s. per £100, which makes a 
total of £49,762 or £1,562 ‘more. than it 


was originally. Percy Wells pointed out 


this was equal to the product of a 34d. 
rate in the largest local authority in his 
constituency. 


This sum of £49,762 is then called the 


“fair price” and the builder who obtains . 


the contract will be expected to hand back 
the £1,562 that he received in excess of 
his lowest price to the organisation. This 
£1,562 is then shared equally among the 
12 firms that tendered, less a deduction of 
25 per cent in the case of a member and 
334rd per cent in the case of a co-operative 
non-member. Thus 11 firms receive pay- 
ment for no services whatsoever. Further, 


Percy. Wells went on, if a member or Co- 
operative non-member loses a_ contract 
owing to carrying out the Conference’s in- 
structions to increase his price, compen- 
sation. is paid at the rate of 1 per cent on 
the member’s preliminary price up to 
£100,000 and of 4 per cent on any excess 
over £100,000. 

David Eccles, the Minister of Works, re- 
plying, said Wells had done the House a 
service by raising this matter.. He said he 
wanted these practices and all other re- 
strictive practices in the building industry 
to end as quickly as- possible. He hoped 
they would do it of their own free will, but 
if they would not be would have to con- 
sider taking action against them. 

Following the debate, Sir Alfred Hurst 
sent a letter to the Minister of ~ Works, 
saying his-council would welcome the ful- 
lest investigation of the objects and 
methods of the operation of the conference, 
either by the Monopolies Commission or 


by any other impartial authority. While . 


the matter was under consideration, he 
said, the operation of the fair price scheme 
would be suspended. . 
Footnote—In November, Birmingham 
Corporation’s transport department re- 
ceived seven tenders for £120,000 worth 
of tyres for Corporation buses. Each ten- 
der was for exactly, the same amount. 
The general manager of the transport de- 
partment said he believed there was evi- 
dence of pricc fixing and that it-had been 
going on for some time in regard to tyres, 
Birmingham has asked the Monopolies 
Commission to look into the matter. 


Development charges 


[HE Government’s White Paper, Amend- 

ment of Financial Provisions, pub- 
lished shortly after the opening of Parlia- 
ment, foreshadowed a Bill to abolish as 
from November 18, 1952, the development 
charges introduced by the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Acts. 

The first -town planning legislation was 
passed in 1909 by the Liberal Government, 
and various other Acts were passed be: 
tween then and the outbreak of the second 
world war. Their success was limited not 
so much by unwillingness to save~ our 
national heritage, but by the almost com- 
plete failure to deal with the bogy of com- 
pensation. If a landowner wished to de- 
velop his property in some way which was 
felt to be undesirable, the local authority 
could only prevent him from proceeding if it 
was prepared to pay heavy sums in compen- 
sation. Naturally, it was loath to do this. 
In spite of the powers given by the Act 
of 1932, only 3 per cent of the area of 
Britain was. covered by complete town 
planning schemes in 1939. 

In theory “betterment” could be col: 
lected from property owners where it could 
be proved that property had improved due 
to the action of public authorities. Hither- 
to, many large fortunes had been made by 
landowners fortunate enough to own land 
in districts developed or scheduled for de- 
velopment by local councils. It was felt 
that these accretions of wealth should re- 
vert to the public. The difficulties were 
such, however, that only in three cases was 
betterment actually collected. 
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A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


_the Labour: Movement for 1953. 


During the past year, our Movement has been hampered in its work 
by disunity in our ranks, disunity which is quite unnecessary. During the 


cause for which we stand is far greater than any individual differences. 
- We want a strong, united Labour Party, not only in the House of Commons 
but throughout the country, for it is only in this way that we can hope 
- to bring about the downfall of the present Government and to regain power 
| in order to carry on further the work so well begun in the putting into 
| practice of our Socialist. ideals. 


“We have now had a year in opposition tind can review the record of 

the Conservative Government. Returned to power largely through holding 
- out hopes of reducing the cost of living, they have, during a period when 
Nes world prices have been falling, not only failed to reduce this cost but have 
; actually raised it. A contributory factor has been their action in lowering 


WN 


g | food ‘subsidies despite their specific promise to maintain them. 
: : In every way the Conservatives run true to form, favouring sectional 
we interests at the expense ois the community. 


They are now engaged in seeking to force. through the House of 
Commons two measures—the Transport Bill and the Iron and Steel Bill 
designed to destroy part of the work of the Labour Government. 


ae ~ Although | circumstances have enabled the Government to effect for. the 
time being a more favourable position in respect of the balance of payments, 
tk ‘position is still difficult. Declining productivity and patches of unem- 
: ployment. are ominous signs. ne 


The Parliamentary Labour Party ha. fought hard and skilfully in the 
House of Commons» throughout this’ year, and we will continue to do so. 
The Labour Movement has, during the past year, mourned the loss of 
me of its well-loved members. Particularly, I recall to mind Stafford 
or. 1p whose ability, high idealism and devotion to duty, was an example 
Lord Addison and George, Tomlinson whe commanded oe respect 


_CLEM ENT. ATTLEE.. _ 
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TAKE this opportunity of sending good wishes to all my comrades in | 


coming year-.we must resolve to close our ranks, remembering that the | 


_ sion ‘and then to buy faen the develop! 
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The Labour Government’s Town and 
Country Planning Acts, 1947, had four 
main purposes. First, they gave power to 
local planning authorities—county coun- 
cils, county boroughs and large burghs— 
to consider any requests made by land and 
property owners for development or radical 
alteration of their land or property. No : 
one could undertake development without —~ 
first obtaining permission. Secondly, they sae 
gave the local planning authorities the duty — 3 
~of making development. plans for the next. 
20 years. These plans were made after a 
complete survey had been’ carried out of 
the use to which land was being put at 
that time and the. use to. which the >8 
authority thought it should be put in the : 
interests of the comimunity. Once the plan i 
had been confirmed by the Minister all 4 
applications for development had to bess 
considered in the light of the plan. ~ 


Generous grants 


Thirdly, generous grants were to be 
given to local planning authorities for the — 
acquisition of bombed or blighted areas and 
their subsequent redevelopment. It was — 
also made much easier for local authori- 
ties to acquire land compulsorily where it. 
was needed in the public interest. Fourthly, 
and most controversial, was the provision — 
to set aside £300 million to be paid out to rs ; 
anyone who suffered hardship owing to the aa 
fact that all development value in land was 
vested in the State, through its agent the 
Central Land Board, as from July 1, 1948. 
Anyone who considered he had develop- 
ment value had to make a claim on the 
£300 million fund by June, 1949. 

Nearly a. million applications were re 
ceived and it was envisaged that 
million would be paid to those with p 
claims, leaving the rest to be met at 
16s. in the £ for each valid claim. 
person wishing to penis e land after 


value of his property from. the Ce 
Land Board. This buying back was c 
“development charge,” and it represe: 
the exact difference between the val 


had been given. For examine a “ais 
scrub land might ‘be worth £10 a 
in its existing*use, but as potential 
ing land it might be worth £200 an a 
The development, charge in this case 
be £190—the difference between 
figures. The valuations were carri 
by the district valuers on og 
Central Land Board. 


Practical difficulties: 


It is claimed by the Gove 
that the Acts: have not worked. 
authorities have no complaint. The 
not been paying more for their 
than they did before the Ac 
passed. But private developers. 
found difficulty in getting owners - 
land to them at existing use-value, 
they paid more than existing use-val 0 
were still liable to development cha 
when the land was developed, so thi 
were in many cases paying more for their | . 
land. than they would have done before the Pi 
_.Acts were passed. -Although the Central — 
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Land Board and the local planning 
authorities have compulsory powers of pur- 
chase and powers to 
developers, little use has so far been made 
of them. 

If the Government’s Bill goes through, 
the £300 million fund is not to be 
paid out as a lump sum in 1953°-as was 
envisaged. The Government proposals are 
to pay compensation under certain condi- 
tions where planning permission is refused. 
They argue that it is reasonable to pay 
compensation for loss of development value 
which accrued before 1947, but not for loss 
of development value. accruing after then. 
Compensation will not in general be pay- 
able for refusal by the planning authori- 
ties to allow changes in the use of the 
building or refusal to allow a particular 
type of building to be erected, or for restric- 
tions on the size of building,: nor for 
refusal to permit development which 
would place an undue burden in the pro- 
_ vision of public services on the community, 
or which would endanger public health or 
safety. The 1947 development values as 
certified by the Central Land Board will 
remain the permanent basis for compensa- 
tion. Further details have been promised. 

No mention is made in the White Paper 
or the interim Bill of any proposals con- 
cerning betterment. People whose pro- 
perty appreciates in value due to public 
expenditure on essential services should 
surely contribute something of their gain 
to the Exchequer. The Government will 
be pressed to make a statement of its in- 

-  tentions in this connection. 


Dignity and prestige 


4 SOMETHING in the nature of a trade 
>, union for Members of Parliament was 
: bound to come, membership of Parliament 
2 being nowadays very much a full-time job. 
The Members’ Parliamentary Committee, 
‘founded by Frank McLeavy, Labour Mem- 
ber for Bradford East, is an all-party body, 
whose purpose is “to safeguard the 
interests, dignity and prestige of Members 
‘as members, with particular reference to 
_ the Palace of Westminster.” 
Frank McLeavy told Fact: “It will 
- act as a responsible and representative 
_ body which shall seek to obtain improve- 
"ments by friendly approaches to the 
- Government of the day and the other 
authorities concerned.” 
_ He added: ‘ Parliament, described some 
years ago as the best club in Europe, has 
_. now become the workshop of the nation, 
_ and upon its legislation depends very 
largely industrial and social development, 
~ . so vital to the well-being of the people. 


ae “For some years there has been con- 
_ siderable. dissatisfaction with the  in- 
_ adequate facilities available-and with the 
multiplicity of authorities responsible for 
_ tthe administration of the Palace of West- 

minster. While the principal official is the 
‘Lord. Great Chamberlain, holding a Royal 
_ @ppointment, _ there . are other persons 

-exercising authority, such -as. the: Speaker 
pf the House of Commons andthe Serjeant- 
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resell to private — 


~in the Royal Commission’s Report. 


-a choice of competing mewspapers. 
also maintained that ‘‘ any -further concen-. 


at-Arms. The appointment of Officials and 
Staff is made by all sorts of personages. 

“Neither the Government nor Parliament 
seem to have much power, if any, over the 
staffing, allocation of rooms or the. issuing 
of regulations affecting the conduct of 
Members or visitors. 

“'This\ system of remote _ control,” 
declared McLeavy, “has grown-up over the 
centuries and reform is well overdue.” 


Press Council 


[HE Private Member’s Bill, calling for 

the establishment of a Press Council, 
which James Simmons (Labour, Brierley 
Hill) submitted to the House of Commons, 
was a reminder to the Press Lords that 
they had done precisely nothing in the 33 
years that have elapsed since the Royal 
Commission on the Press reported in June, 
1949. The clauses of the Bill contained 
very little more than the recommendations 
It was 


in no sense intended, as many Tory news- 


He is organising Members of 
McLEAVY Parliament. For years, he 
says, there has heen dissatisfaction 


with facilities available at the WHouse. 
Frank McLeavy sits for Bradford East. 


papers alleged, to be a threat to the liberty 
of the Press—which Labour Members are 
as anxious to preserve as anyone. ‘ 

In the Commission’s report, summarised 
in Fact in August, 1949, the newspapers 
were submitted to a detailed and searching 
analysis of their organisations, finances 
and. politics. The inquiry had been 
prompted by two Labour M.P.s who were 
members of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists. They shared with many others in 
the Labour Party. a growing concern at the 
tendencies towards monopoly in the British 
Press. 

The Commission reached the conclusion 
that there was no monopoly in the strict 
sense of the word, as the British public has 
But it 


“opposed in the editorial columns of ‘the . 


> Re 
tration of ownership would be undesir- 
able,” and stated: ‘ We should deplore any 
tendency on the part of the larger news- 
paper chains to expand, particularly by the 
acquisition of further papers in _ areas 
where they are already strong.” ; 

A number of other charges, dealing pri- 
marily with corrupt influences, were not — 
substantiated in the Report. 

Despite the strongly qualified nature of 
the Commission’s findings on the major 
issue of monopoly, and despite a number 
of powerful criticisms which the Report 
made on the performance of certain news- 
papers, Fleet Street greeted. the verdict 
with rapture. a 

“The newspapers have every right to 
light bonfires in Fleet Street to-night,” 
wrote Mr. Beverley Baxter in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Evening Standard. The reader was 
left to assume that fuel for the flames 
would be provided not by the millions of 
newspapers which poured nightly from the — 
Beaverbrook presses, but from the 10,000- 
odd copies of. the Royal Commission’s 362- 
page report, which (by the relatively 
humble standards of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office) were selling like hot cakes 
in Kingsway. But if the Beaverbrook news-. 
papers thought the Royal Commission had 
been a waste of time and money, its con- 
temporaries in Fleet Street were delighted 
to have the opportunity to publicise its’ 
more glowing references to their own acti- 
vities. : 

No’ sentence was quoted more pro- — 
minently nor more frequently than that 
which declared the British Press to be 
“inferior to none in the world.” 


It was only one or two of the more re- © 
sponsible journals who were at pains to 
point out that the Report as a whole prob-°_ 
ably contained more criticism than praise. 
Its attitude to the “ popular” Press was 
particularly severe. 

The Commission concluded that with 
few exceptions “ the newspapers failed to 
provide the electorate with adequate 
materials for sound political judgment.” It 4 
maintained that they had failed “to keep ; 
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pace with social requirements that are 
growing steadily more exacting.” Finally, 
it maintained that the Press as a whole “is 
not meeting the needs of our society,” and 
charged the popular newspapers with — 
“distortion, triviality and sensationalism" ~ 
in its treatment of news. 

A few days later Sir George Waters, a 
member of the Commission and a former 
Editor of the Scotsman, sharply criticised 
what he described as the ‘ selective” treat- 
ment of the Report by the newspapers. “ Jt 
has been held as a complete vindication 
. . .” he said. -“It is nothing» of the 
kind. It is in fact severely critical of the 
performance of the Press. . . . I still — 
feel that there is more in the Report than 
is good for the health of our profession.” 
Sir George went on to say, in effect, that 
if the Press did not make a serious effort 
to carry out the -wishes of the Royal Com- — 
mission and Parliament. then Parliament 
would probably compel them to do it. 

The idea of a Press Council representing 
all sections of the newspaper industry 
with a fifth of its members drawn from the 
public was hotly and almost unanimously 
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: working journalists. . 


national and provincial Press when the 
Report appeared. The Council was in- 
tended to safeguard the freedom of news- 
papers and at the same time to “ censure ” 
any newspaper which infringed the highest 
standards of the journalists’ profession. It 
would also deal with other less controver- 
sial matters such as training and pensions, 
Despite the fact that not one member of 
the Council would be appointed by the 
Government (which, after all, nominates 


Private Member’s Bill 
calling for a Press Council 
was talked out. More than three years have 
elapsed since a Royal Commission urged 
the Press to put its house in order. 


His 


the governors of the strictly impartial 
B.B.C.) most of Fleet Street seemed to be 
convinced that such a body would restrict 
‘its freedom to print what it liked. 

The newspapers changed their tune 
somewhat when in July of 1949 the House 
of Commons—Conservatives and Liberals 
included—approved the Royal Commis- 
-sion’s Report and endorsed its findings 
without a division. In the debate it was 
clear that the Labour Party was by no 
means alone in feeling that the Press 
should be asked to put its own house in 
order. Very reluctantly, therefore, the 


: Newspaper Proprietors’ Association set up 


a committee. After a lapse of 18 months 
they finally:came forward with a scheme 
for a Council consisting almost entirely of 
their own representatives—or their nomi- 


- nated stooges. Under this scheme only four 
out of 25 members represented the jour- 
- nalist unions and no outside members of 
_ the general public were to be included.. 


‘It was a farcical proposition and quite 
naturally it was turned down. flat by the 


tiations have dragged on intermittently and 


that when. the- Tories. got back into- power 
‘that would be an end to the matter. A 


a series of questions in the House by Labour 


failed to produce any satisfaction, and 
“was not until Jim Simmons won first 
in the ballot for ‘his Private Mem- 


Since then the nego- | 


akin bviously hoped - 
Seeseabes fot Ag e -ber 24, 1952, at the age of. 81 years. 


ber’s Bill that Fleet Street began to sit up 
and take notice again. 

Meetings were hurriedly called and the 
word went round that an agreement be- 
tween the proprietors and the unions was 
virtually in the bag. 

The Liberal newspapers, the Manchester 
Guardian and the News Chronicle, com- 
mented on the extreme tardiness of the 
negotiations, and suggested that Mr. Sim- 
mons’ Bill would serve a_ useful purpose 
if it gingéred up the proceedings. The Con- 
servative Press, as was to be expected, 
attacked the Bill out of hand, and accused 
the Labour Party of wishing to shackle 
the newspapers with chains from White- 
hall. But when the debate finally took 
place, Mr. Simmons was seconded by a 
Liberal MP, Mr. J. Grimond, which seemed 
to dispose of the notion that any real 
threat to Press liberties was intended. Her- 
bert Morrison rubbed this point home 
when he declared that the Bill might be 
dropped altogether if the Press should later 
prove itself genuinely willing to carry out 
the Royal Commission’s -recommendations. 
He added: “ There is no intention under the 
Bill of Government control or disciplinary 
powers. The Bill merely requires the news- 
paper folk to do for themselves what the 
Royal Commission and the House of Com- 
mons. asked them to do.” 

But the Tories would have none of _ it. 
They. continued to assert that a voluntary 
Press Council was just around the corner, 
and they persisted in reading all the perils 
of Pravda into everything .Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Simmons: had said. The Bill was 
talked out and failed to obtain a second 
reading. 

No one, however, who went home that 
night was likely’ to forget one passage in 
Jim Simmons’ opening speech: “As a 
youth I read certain newspapers with 
pleasure and profit, and as one who left 
school at the age of 14, I was indebted, to 
them for my further education. I used 
regularly to dip into my dinner money to 
buy every day the Manchester..Guardian 
and the Daily News, and the Weekly West- 
minster and the good old Clarion, which 
was more than a religious tract. “It was 
an educational force among the young 


people of the country. From these news- | 


papers I gained an appreciation of good 
literature and current affairs. I made the 
acquaintance with such great men as 
Chesterton, Shaw, Belloc, Wells, Bennett, 
Blackley and others whom I cannot call to 
mind at the moment... to the editors who 
gathered such talent ‘around them. I owe 
eternal thanks.” 

He paused a moment and asked: “To 
whom are the youth to-day introduced in 
their daily and weekly newspapers? To- 
day, they are regaled with confessions of 
Princess Narriman, with, the love lives, 
usually sordid, of film stars, or the experi- 
enices of spivs or drug addicts.” 


A great woman 


Julia Varley died on Monday, seven 
e 
news came too late for last month’s Fact. 
-Born in Bradford, Julia Varley started 
work.at an early age in the textile industry 
and joined a textile workers’ union which - 
now no longer exists. 
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She campaigned against sweated labour 
and organised the Cradley Heath Chain= 
makers, women who slaved in their wash= 
ing houses and sheds almost every waking 
hour for an average wage of 6s.-a week. 
She organised a demonstration in which 


_ there were about twenty women between 


the ages of 60 and 90 parading the streets 
with necklaces of chains they had made 
and the words: “ Britain’s Disgrace—ld. 
an Hour.” 

The women engaged in brickmaking, who 
at that time were earning 8s. a week for 
work that carried on from 7 a.m. until & 
p.m. owed many 
conditions to Julia Varley. 


She roamed the country, tramping 
for weeks on the road, and. sleeping 
in casual wards and lodging houses to 
learn the truth of the vagrant’s life. 


At the turn of the century she became 
a member of the Workers’ Union, and was 
appointed a full-time officer in 1912. For 
her activities in the First World War she 
was awarded the O.B.E. 

The amalgamation of the Workers? 
Union with the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union in 1929 brought Miss Var- 
ley to the forefront as the first National 
Woman Officer of the T. and G.W.U. 
Eventually she became a member of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. 

In 1951, Julia Varley attended the An« 
nual Conference of Unions catering for 
Women Workers, and also the Women’s 
Reception at the Trades Union Congress 
where, blind though ‘she was, she was an 
example and an inspiration to the women 
delegates in her enthusiasm .and her un- 
dimmed faith in the working-class move- 
ment. 
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Mrs Attlee’s Own Story 
You know of her, es hy herself 


great man, and now you can know her as an 


as the wife of a 


ordinary woman, like yourself, attending to 
home duties, bringing up a family, sharing the 
responsibilities of a very busy public life with 
a man twice Prime Minister of England. 

Read her story, written by herself, and ex- 
clusively serialised in WOMAN’S OUTLOOK. 
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NAZI WAR CRIMINALS 
Kirkpatrick replies 


MTHE British High Commissioner in 

Bonn, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, clarified 
British intentions in regard to the treat- 
ment of German war criminals in a letter 
to the editor of the Frankfurter Abendpost 
on December 2. 

The editor had offered to send members 
of his staff to take the place of German 
war criminals in the British-administered 
prison at Werl over Christmas. Sir Ivone 
commended this gesture but pointed out 
that almost all of the Werl war criminals 
had been: convicted of taking part in the 
brutal maltreatment or murder of Allied 
nationals and prisoners of war.. “I am 
sickened by -many of the details,’ he 
declared. 

Sir Ivone cited one case in which fifteen 
British prisoners of war were taken into a 
wood and shot one by one through the 
back of the head. All of them were 
forced to remove all their clothes, and the 
last man to be shot had stood. naked in 
the cold for three-quarters of an hour 
before he was murdered. . No decent Ger- 
“man, Sir Ivone declared, would treat a dog 
in the way in which those men had been 
treated. 

The High Commissioner also pointed out 
that clemency. did not always bring the 
best results. Since he took up his post, 
136 out of 242 German war criminals had 
been released from Werl. Yet some of 
these men, including ex-General Ramcke, 
‘had done their best to poison Anglo- 
German relations. The British Govern- 
-ment did not intend, therefore, ‘‘to be 
deflected from the path of justice.” 


: RAM } General. Bernhard. Ramcke, 
«Nazi-war criminal released by 
the. French, . saddressed.:,5,000 former Ger- 


man paratroopers..at.Brunswick.. eeemee . 


“an impassioned-attack on. the. Allies, ° 


The recent anti-Allied. speech of ex- 
General Ramcke has aroused fears 
abroad concerning the dangers of a Nazi 
revival in Germany. The speech was made 
at a rally of former members of the Waffen 
SS in Hanover. General Ramcke is him- 
self a former member, not of the Waffen 
SS but of the parachute corps. He was 
billed to speak for three minutes. In fact, 
he spoke for 30, and spent most of the time 
attacking the Allies for “defaming the 
reputation: of the German Army. and 
maltreating war prisoners.” He also threw 
doubt on the guilt of the 980 Germans still 
imprisoned by the Allies as war criminals. 
This question of the war criminals is one 
of the points around which potentially neo- 
Nazi elements are focusing. A few days 
before his speech a crowd of 2,000 gathered 
near Landsberg prison..in the American 
Zone and pledged “loyal friendship ” for 
the war criminals held. within. 


Uniformed youth 


The most positive neo-Nazi force, the 
Socialist Reichs Party, was banned re- 
cently by the Federal Government as being 
unconstitutional. The Party, however, had 
anticipated the ban and dissolved itself in 
advance. Its nominal disappearance has 
been followed by the rise of a so-called 
German Community. This organisation, 
led by a Herr Haussleiter, held a rally at 
Augsburg on November 16 and ‘expressed 
support for the views of General Ramcke. 
Col. Gen. Student, another ex-parachutist, 
was present at this rally, at which youth 
formations made their appearance clad in 
uniforms resembling those of the former 
Hitler Youth. 

The German Federal Government was 
perturbed by the unfortunate impression 
which Ramcke’s speech created abroad. and 
Dr. Adenauer expressed his “ sharpest and 
most emphatic disapproval of the speech ” 
in a letter to Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick; the 
British High Commissioner. The Federal 


HEIL! 


while others gave the Nazi salute.- 
to Western ‘defence: unless: all war- criminals were released: « - 
applause, -Ramcke’ declared: “ We shall not ‘be ‘able: to avoid. taking’-up ‘armis® for the ~ 

~ ‘defence -of - our~living-space against’ enemy hordes.’ 


Government, he said. was satisfied “ that 
German public opinion as reflected in the 
Press was united in repudiating Ramcke’s 
Nazi utterances.” 

The German Community rally at Augs- 
burg called forth an article in Deutschland 
Union Dienst, a pro-Government paper, 
with the significant title ‘ Heil Hauss- 
leiter.” “In the Weimar Republic,” the 
article declared, “the ‘gravediggers of 
democracy* fattened themselves on the 
freedom so painfully won by democratic 
politicians.” It continued: “In the case of 
Haussleiter every measure must be taken 
to protect Germany from extremism and 
to preserve the good reputation which the 
Federal Republic is building in the outside 
world.” 


Herr Blank, chief of the German shadow 
defence ministry, is fully aware that neo- 
Nazi propaganda is bound to strengthen 
foreign anxiety concerning German rear- 
mament. On November 10 he: issued. a 
statement designed to allay these fears. 
The German Army, if and when it is 
formed, will be essentially a citizen army, 
he declared. Its troops will be “ European 
soldiers of German nationality,” and they 
will be given as little drill as possible. The 
hard core of regulars will be kept. at the 
barest minimum—about 22,000. Churches, 
trade unions, and youth organizations have 
been asked to co-operate in drawing up 
training and welfare programmes, and 
tribunals are being formed to consider 
appeals against service from conscientious 
objectors. 


Where Weimar failed 


There can be no doubt that the German 
Government and the Socialist Opposition 
are united in their determination to prevent 
new outbreaks of Nazi extremism. But it 
would be foolish to under-estimate their 
difficulties in carrying out this task. The 
crux of the issue lies not so much in the 


Racer was Carried shoulder high into the hall by cheering: ox-pacaiionee 


Germany, he said, should not contribute — 
“Interrupted by loud 


He spoke: for thirty ‘minutes. - a 


ar 'eR 


Bundestag’s anti-Nazi legislation and re- 
pressive measures — important- though 
these undoubtedly are—as in its ability to 
convince the average German that democ- 
racy is good for him. This is where the 
Weimar Republie-failed. If the Federal 
Republic can’succeed, it will have removed 
the deepest root of the traditional ‘German 
problem.” 


FLEVEN prominent Czech Communists, 
; including eight Jews, were sentenced 
; to death by. the Czechoslovak People’s 
: Court in Prague on November 27. . Three 
more Jews were given sentences’ of life 
imprisonment. The victims included 
Vladimir Clementis, former Czech Foreign 
‘Minister, and Rudolf Slansky, former 
Secretary General of the Czech Communist 
Party. The proceedings contained most of 
the features which, since the great Soviet 
purges of the 1930s, have become character- 
istic of Communist State trials, but they 
also included a new and ominous anti- 
Semitic slant. The traditional remorseful 
confessions of the accused were again de- 
signed to “reveal’’ a fantastic drama of 
Anglo-American espionage and _ sabotage, 
‘but this time the cast included not only 
such unlikely players as Noel Coward, 
‘Konni Zilliacus and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, but 
also many “ Jewish bourgeois nationalists ” 
who were stated to be working, through 
the World Zionist movement, to bring about 
the downfall of the Czechoslovak Workers’ 
Government and restore the régime of the 
‘Western imperialist capitalists. 

Since Léon Trotsky, himself a Jew, 
created the greatest of all Communist 
heresies, the Kremlin has borne a- grudge 
against “ Jewish cosmopolitanism ” for its 

refusal to admit that Communists every- 


° 


of 
Czechoslovakia. 
have been shot following the Prague politi- 


President Communist 


GOTTWAL His rivals 
cal trials. They were said to have plotted 
with Noel Coward, Konni Zilliacus and 
Herbert Morrison, among others. 


where must at all times give priority to 
the immediate interests of the USSR. 

In the Prague trial the distinction be- 
tween condemnation of political Zionism 
and anti-Semitism has been blurred, and it 
is feared that from now on, in the Com- 
munist countries, Jewish birth may render 
people especially liable to the attentions of 
the secret. police: 

The degree of self - sacrifice which 
Moscow expects from foreign puppets is 
shown by. one of the charges brought 
against Clementis, He was. accused of 
having “openly taken up an anti-Soviet 
attitude on the question of the Soviet- 
German Pact of 1939.” By bringing such a 
charge the Czech Government was actually 
maintaining that a Czech Communist 
should have waited till the German attack 
on Russia before indulging in anti-Nazi 
activities, and this despite the fact that his 
own country was suffering under German 
occupation for three years before the war 
on the Eastern Front began. Even though 
Clementis fell prey to a system ’which he 
himself helped to erect, one may perhaps 
feel a-suspicion of sympathy with the ves- 
tiges of “cosmopolitan ” independence—in 
his case non-Jewish — which led to his 
downfall. ' 

The Czech President, Gottwald, has made 


“use of this trial not only to rid himself of 
‘several important rivals inside Czecho- 
‘slovakia, but also, by reviling their 
“-Titoist,? “Jewish” and other devia- 
tionism, to demonstrate his own slavish 
devotion to the sacrosanct Moscow line. No 


‘we Not all. Germans are pro-Nazi. 
: JOKE Members of the Socialist Party 
recently lampcooned Adolf-Hitler in a pro- 
cession through Munich, at one time a 
stronghold of the Hitler Movement. 


\ 


him enough of the Kremlin’s confidence to 
dismiss for ever the possibility, which must 
haunt every Communist leader, of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his own victims. 


‘doubt he hopes that these tactics will win 


EHIND the recent riots in Baghdad was 
a bitter mood of resentment against 
the Iraqui political system. Under existing 
electoral laws in Iraq, parliamentary 
deputies are not elected directly by the 
voting public. Qualified male voters are 
allowed only to choose a number of 
secondary — electors, and it is. these 
secondary electors who select the parlia- 
mentary. deputies. The Iraqui Socialist 
Party, led by Saleh Jober, has for some 
time been advocating electoral reforms to 
make it possible for citizens to elect their 
Members of Parliament direct. ; 

The Regent, Emir Abdul Illah, and Nuri 
es Said, leader of the Constitutional Union 
Party and Prime Minister- in the Jast 
elected government, declared’ that they 
were not fundamentally opposed to elec- 
toral reforms. They maintained, however, 
that these should nof take place before 
the elections, due in December, but should 
be enacted after debate and discussion in 
the new parliament. 

The government’s leisurely attitude 
caused increasing hostility to the govern- 
ment from the Socialist and other parties. 
Determined to get his way, Nuri es Said 
dissolved Parliament at the end of 
October; and arranged for Mustafa Umari, 
Independent, to form a caretaker govern- 
ment until the election.. This in no way 


changed the situation in the eyes of the 


In this cartoon by Vicky of the 
GUILTY News Chronicle, Karl Marx is 
saying: “I plead guilty to being a cosmo- 
politan of Jewish bourgeois origin . - - 

Karl Marx was a German Jewish lawyers 
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public, and rioting broke out in Baghdad 
on November 22 and 23. The riots were 
exploited by extremists of various shades, 
and damage was caused to Iraqui govern- 
ment buildings as well as to British and 
American property. . Among. the banners 
which appeared was one bearing the 
inscription, “Down with the Anglo-Iraqui 
Treaty.” 

~ Umari’s caretaker government resigned 
and the Regent ordered’ army Chief of 
Staff, Gen: Nuruddin Mahmoud, to form a 
new cabinet. ‘Moving: in troops, the 
General .quickly restored order. 


- He announced his intention of-consider- | 


‘ing changes in. the -electoral law,« and 
promised land reforms, tax reductions, and 
the abolition of fees for higher education. 
Taxes on land, vegetables and fruit have 
‘been ~ abolished, import duties. on goods 
including tea, sugar,‘textiles and building 
materials have’ been» reduced {and export 
duties have been:cut from 5 per cent to 
1 per cent. 


Day of mourning 


: Washington. . 
; OF all the appaintments:made by Presi- 
dent - elect Eisenhower, “none - has 


‘aroused more comment than that. of Mr. : 


‘John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State. 
Even journals friendly to Eisenhower have 
noted that this appointment has. caused 
some uneasiness abroad.. For instance, 
Newsweek of December 1 carried this 
\ report : 
“The day of the Dulles appointment 
could easily be proclaimed as a-day of 
* national mourning for some British official 
~ eircles'. ... The British ,distrust Dulles 
~ because they believe he shanghaied them 
into agreeing to the Nationalist China 
_. clause in the Japanese peace treaty. They 
fear his advocacy of satellite liberation 
and they suspect that in a desire to satisfy 
_ right-wing Republicans he will drag them 
~ into war with Communist China.” 


' The defences offered by the Eisenhower 
'- press in reply-to these charges are neces- 
_ sarily.rather laboured, because they have 
~ to explain away much of Mr. Dulles’ con- 
- duct over the past year or so. There is 
no question, for example, that both Mr. 
- Churchill and Mr. Eden. were- shocked 
x ‘when, on raising the question of whether 
ii Japan. should. recognise Chiang Kai-shek 
‘os during their visit to Washington early this 
ky _year, they found that Dulles had already 
~ secured a pledge to this effect from Premier 
Se “Yoshida without bothering to inform 
Britain. All that. Newsweek-has to say 
_ in regard to this is that ‘Dulles is well 
_ aware of and understands British griey- 
~ ances springing from’ the Japanese peace 
s treaty.” 
BS It is likewise true that, in the past year, 
sp Dulles has expressed | increasing - dissatis- 
_ faction with the “containment of Com- 
“munism “d policy associated with Mr. 
\cheson’s name, and has spoken in terms 
Oiehich suggest a determination to liberate 
_ Eastern Europe and to adopt a “ stronger ” 
E policy in the Far East. Both these notes 
are sounded in the foreign policy state- 
~ iments adopted by the Republican Party at 


tea 


-not. 


its July. convention, which were written 
by Dulles. 

It is also understood that Dulles was 
responsible for the “liberation” passages 
in the New York speech of General Hisen- 
hower, which aroused..considerable alarm 
in Westérn Europe. Eisenhower later re- 
treated from this position, but Dulles did 
One of the ironic features of this 
speech was that.it included in the terri- 
tories wrongfully. wrested front the .free 
world the “northern islands of Japan” 


(i.e., the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin), 


Nuri Pash Said in Down- 
ES SAID ing Street‘an , <becit’ visit to 


Britain.’ Nuri Pasha’s refusal to introduce 
reforms of the electoral law before the 


Iraq Election produced a violent reaction.” 


whose ‘cession to the Soviet Union was a 
part of the Japanese Peace Treaty which 
Dulles had just negotiated ! 

It would be comforting to think that the 
attack on “containment”. is all politics, 
however harsh the light it might cast on, 
Mr. Dulles. It is apparent, however, that 
this isnot altogether correct: Mr. Dulles 
does definitely feel that the containment 
policy, with its corollary of “limited” war 
in Korea, is serving the interests of the 
Kremlin. He honestly fears that it is 
simply enabling the Soviet Union to con- 
solidate its power in the vast sphere of 
influence it enjoys, meanwhile acting with 
impunity to stir up trouble in the West. — 

Mr. Dulles and his friends indignantly 
deny that. their policies imply the exten- 
sion of the war in the Far East, or the 
initiation of a new war in Europe. They 
find it difficult, in fact, to explain just what 
they do mean. During the campaign, 
Dulles took part in a televised discussion 
in which he maintained that America 

“should do more in Korea.” Mr. Averell 
Harriman and others pressed him to say 
what. The best answer they could get was 
that “ we are losing the psychological war ” 
and “ we should drop millions more pamph- 
lets in North Korea.” 

Mr. Dulles is committed to continue the 


search, | 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
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A genvine effort 


ORGAN PHILLIPS, Secretary of the 


Labour Party, wrote to all its affili- 


‘ated organisations on December 12, urging © 


them to launch a genuine peace campaign. 
“The Communists have been conducting 
a spurious ‘ Peace” 


“Tf. the Cominform really wants peace 
there is a simple step that the Soviet Union 
could take to put an end to the fighting: 


| it could accept the Indian proposal which 


is supported by the overwhelming majority 
of the United Nations. The Soviet Union 
could be made aware of the opinion of the 
British Labour’ Movement. if Constituency 
Parties and Trade Union branches: would 
act speedily to express their. views to the 


Soviet Ambassador at 13, Kensington er 


ace Gardéns, London, W.8.” 


He suggested that» Labour ckeenieaiaen 


should send the Ambassador a resolution 
in the following terms: i 


“The war in Korea has now raged for 
nearly two-and-a-half years. 
enormous suffering to the people of Korea 
and the loss of lives of the .soldiers of 
many nations. Each month that the war 
continues increases the danger of its exten- 
sion. An armistice in Korea has therefore 


become the demand of the people of the 7 


entire world. 
“In Panmunjom the negotiations for an 


armistice have gone on for more than a © 


year. Agreement has now been reached 


on all points except one: the release and © i 


repatriation of prisoners-of-war.. The Gen- 


eral Assembly. of the United Nations has 


taken up this_problem and, by an over- 
whelming majority, has given its support 
to an Indian proposal that can solve this 


final issue blocking the way to an armiistice ~ 


agreement. 

“The Indian proposal is based on the 
humane principle that all prisoners-of-war 
shall be freed and shall have the oppor- 
tunity of returning to their home lands, 
but that force shall not be used to compel 
prisoners to return against their will. 
Commission composed of countries not par- 
ticipating in the war (Poland, Switzerland, 
‘Sweden and Czechoslovakia) shall take 
charge of the prisoners and see that they 


have the opportunity of returning home. 


‘The final handling of prisoners who do. not 
wish to be sent home shall Re decided by 
LiN.O: 


*U.N.O. has sdepied: India’s peace pro- 


posal. 
nations. 
oppose it. 


It has been accepted by 54 member 
Only the Soviet bloc’s five votes 


“A word from the Corsrietiae nountries } 


is to-day enough to end hostilities in Korea 
and give new hope for peace to millions 
of men the world over. This Labour Party 


therefore addresses a most earnest appeal ” 


campaign designed: to ~ 
make political | profit out of the Labour * 
Movement’s desire for peace,” he wrote. : 


It. brings ° 
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to the Government of-the Soviet Union to 


reconsider its decision on the Indian pro- 
posal, so that the Korean blood-bath can 


be brought to an end. The willingness of © 


the Soviet Government to accept:the U.N. 
peace proposal will be regarded by peace- 


_ loving people throughout the world as a. 


test of ae desire for peace.” - 
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COLONIAL BALANCES 
Mixed feelings 


"THE more favourable Balance ‘of Pay- 
ments figures issued by the Treasury 

on December 2 were received with mixed 
feelings in some quarters. Insistent voices 
are being raised, both in Britain and the 
_ Colonies, declaring that the British economy 


= is being preserved from disaster only by . 


deliberate Treasury exploitation of Colonial 
peoples. 

The Colonial sterling balances in London 
have been steadily rising since the war. In 
December, 1949, they stood at £583 million, 
and in December, 1951, at £967 million. In 


“June, 1952; they had risen to £1,042 million © 


during a period when other members of 
the sterling area were running down their 
balances. 

On the basis of these figures, it is argued 
that the Colonies are being forced to accu- 
mulate large balances in London which 
cannot be used, while at the same time 


- they- are earning-dollars which are used . 


by this country in order to solve Britain’s 
balance of payments problem. During the 
. General Election campaign Oliver Lyttel- 


ton, who is now Secretary of State for the - 


Colonies, declared in an article in the York- 
‘shire Post: ‘The Socialist Government 
‘have been the first to discover how to 
exploit the Colonies . they are un- 
‘able to buy goods with their sterling and 
have to be content with an entry in the 


‘we now owe them £908 million in June, 
1951, compared with £583 million in 
December, 1949.” — 

Since the Conservative Government took 
office, however, the sterling balances have 
continued to rise. 


Enormous liabilities. 


_ ae | ee |! lS OY NY 
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curred in order to finance the war. After 


books of the Bank of England showing that . 


* At the end of the war Britain had enor- - 
mous sterling liabilities which had been in- . 


__ the convertibility crisis of 1947 the British 
- Government entered into negotiations with . 
* its main creditors to ensure that these 


‘countries would not draw on their balances 
pe ‘at a rate disastrous to sterling.as a cur- 
Re rency. Countries such as India, Egypt, Aus- 


the money standing to their credit should 
be freely available, while the rest should 


‘tralia and Eire agreed that.only a part of _ 


"ment with Great Britain. Hence the ex- . 


‘pression “blocked sterling.” At the same 


_. American” dollar, and, to a lesser extent, 
~ ‘the<Canadian dollar. 

The Colonies are linked more closely to 
Britain than some of the other members 
A v-of the sterling area, the Dominions, for 
example. They have no central banks of 
own, and their currencies are 


5 
a 
3 - be released in instalments and by agree- - 
: 
a 


_ time a war-time gentleman’s agreement _ 
was continued by members of the sterling . 
pe ‘area. They~ agreed that all should use the , 
greatest restraint in their drawings from - 
‘the reserve of hard currencies—mainly, the . 


‘can magazine ‘Life he demanded last June 
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Foster Dulles 


HEN President Eisenhower takes over this month, 
W John Foster Dulles, 64, is to be Secretary of State, 
the equivalent of Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 
Dulles is a lifelong foreign policy man. He represented 
America at the 1919 Peace Conference. Though a Repub- 
lican, he was employed on special duties both by Roosevelt 
and by Truman, for whom he negotiated the Japanese 
peace treaty. 
It is now known that Britain agreed to the terms of 


this treaty on the understanding that. Japan should be 


allowed to decide for herself which. Chinese Government 
she should. recognise—and. that Dulles meanwhile had 


obtained a secret, undertaking from Premier Yoshida to 
recognise the Nationalists. 


Dulles is a militant anti- Chaineninn In the Ameri- 
“ an authorita- 
tive statement affirming that it was one of. the United 


States’ peaceful goals to see. the eventual restoration of . 


independence to the countries at ee under Com- 
munist domination.” ’ 

He also demanded the. creation of “ political task 
forces” to develop a freedom programme for each of the 
“captive” couritries. “The escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain of those who could help in such programmes 


“ 


should be facilitated,” he declared. 


Many Americans are as apprehensive as British 
Socialists about Dulles’ appointment, as Facr’s despatch 
from Washington in this number reveals. However, 


- President Eisenhower’s discreet communique after his 


recent visit to Korea suggests that John Foster Dulles in 
office will be a more restrained person than John Foster 
‘Dulles in opposition. 
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operated by Currency Boards and Currency 
Commissioners situated for the most part 
in London. London is their money market 
and the Bank of. England is their central 
bank. This ensures that, however poor or 
under-developed the Golony may- be,: its 
banking and public finance is that of a 
modern State. 

One-reason for the rise in the balances 
is that each. Colonial. Government is 
required by Statute to hold sterling in 
London to a value of slightly exceeding 
the money in circulation in that Colony. 
Thus, if there is £2 million worth of money 
in circulation, ‘the Colonial Government 
will hold slightly more than £2 million in 
London, invested in British stocks or those 
of other Commonwealth countries. In 
aggregate these “Currency Funds”. now 
amount to over £300 million out of £1,000 
million odd in the balances. They are a 
perfectly natural consequence of the fact 
that Colonies do not have their own central 
banks. 

A second reason for the rise is the steady 
increase of Colonial Government assets 
held in London, which is due to a number 
of causes. - There is the Joint Colonial Fund 
in the hands of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, in which the Governments hold 
‘any temporary. surpluses in cash, and from 
which direct grants are issued by the 


British Government under the Development: 


and Welfare Acts. Again, an increasing 
number of Colonial loans are being floated 
for development purposes. .For all these 
loans the Crown Agents maintain Sinking 
Funds, out of which interest is paid and 
out of which the loans are repaid as neces- 
sary. © There are also the -reserves of 
Colonial Savings Banks invested in sterling 
securities, pensions funds, depreciation 
funds and other funds of the same kind 
accumulating in London. It is estimated 
that these Government assets must now 
total about £400 million. This item also 
does not occur in the balances of other 
members of the sterling area because they 
have their own central banks. 


Marketing Boards 


A further item in the reserves is that 
of the investments of the West African 
Marketing Boards. These Boards control 
the purchase and sale of West African 
exports such as cocoa and palm oil for 


_ margarine, etc., and pay such prices to pro- 


ducers that they are able to accumulate 
These can be used to prop up 
the price to producers should there be any 
serious drop in world-prices. The funds 


_ of the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing. Board, 


for example, have been accumulating 
steadily. The Board, an independent body, 


has clearly beén saving against a rainy day. 
Whether or not this is a correct policy, 


Mr. Gbedemah, Minister of Commerce and 


_ Industry in the virtually independent Gold 


Coast Government, has made it perfectly 
clear that in his view the policy is justified. 


‘Mr. Gbedemah regards these balances as 


“largely a protection against price fluctua- 
tion” (Financial Times, October 10, 1952). 

The assets of commercial banks make up 
the last item in the Sterling Balances. 
These usually have London offices which 


' ~ handle their Colonial business, and the 
. branch banks in the Colonies keep only 


small working balances in foreign curren- 
cies. No statistics are available of the 
amounts held, but the proceeds of business 
transactions have doubtless been rising in 
the same way as the assets of the West 
African Marketing Boards. 

Generally speaking, British Colonies im- 
port more from Britain and the sterling 
area than they export to them. The Far 
Eastern Territories and West Africa, 
through rubber, tin and cocoa, are in sur- 
plus with the dollar area and in deficit with 
the sterling area; the East and Central 
African territories are in broad balance 
with both, and the. West Indies are in 
deficit with the dollar area and in surplus 
with the sterling area, to which they export 
sugar and oil. , 
A spectacular rise 

At the outbreak of the Korean war there 


was a spectacular rise in prices of primary - 


products which put the Colonies’ in tem- 
porary surplus with the rest of the world, 
and in some cases increased the surplus 
with the dollar area.’ In accordance with 
the practice of the sterling area the dollars 
went into the common pool and Colonies 
concerned exercised restraint in dollar 
purchases. ; : 

The fact that the increased earnings of 
the Colonies have not been used ih pur- 
chasing goods is largely.due to the fact 
that their internal supply of money is 
limited by the currency fund they hold in 
London, as explained above. A sudden rise 


‘in export earnings cannot, therefore, be 


followed by a corresponding increase in 
demand. ‘This nineteenth century money 
system keeps prices stable by. preventing 
“too much money chasing too few goods,” 


‘but it does not favour rapid development, 


as capital is hard to come by for the same 
reason. It is a cautious system . which 
guards against a fall in the price of primary 
products in the future, while allowing a 
steady import of goods where available. 

Any change in the present system of 
issuing money in the Colonies would need 
careful thought. The Gold Coast Govern- 
ment appears to agree with the present 
system. The alternatives are stable inter- 
nal prices and a steady rate of develop- 
ment on the one hand, or more rapid 
economic expansion with the risk of in- 
flation on the other. 

Should the Colonies who are in surplus 
with the dollar area be allowed to retain 
some of the surplus for themselves? It is 
true that this would reduce the common 
pool and that “it is only an accident that 
certain Colonies are large dollar earners 
while others are not, but the view is spread- 
ing that there is a case for allowing 
greater freedom. The dollars are needed 
for development in West Africa and 
Malaya, and the present system may 
appear to the people of those countries to 
cancel out in some measure the advan- 
tages of belonging to the sterling system— 
which are many, since no‘Colony has to 
rely solely on its own resources. The rules 


might well be relaxed in this respect. At 


the same time, Colonial territories should 
be better represented at economic confer- 
ences and the Colonial Office should carry 
out the task of making the situation more 
widely known to the British public, to the 
Colonies and to the world in general. 


~ 


A Socialist delegation — 


DELEGATION from. the National 


Executive Committee of the Labour 


Party left London for West Africa on 
December 28. It will: spend five weeks 
studying economic and political develop- 


ments in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 


Leone and Gambia. 


The Labour Party has always main- — 
tained a° wide circle of international con= — 


tacts. 
Executive Committee have visited most 
of the. countries of Europe and several of 
the Commonwealth nations. They have 


In recent years members of the — 


“4 


met in Britain many visitors from the — 


Colonies but this is the first time that an 


official mission hasbeen sent by ‘the 


National Executive Committee to.a group — 


of colonial territories.” i 

The delegation is led by Rt. Hon. James 
Griffiths, M.P., and includes Mr. W. A. 
Burke, Mrs. Eirene White, M.P., and Mr. 
E. G. Farmer, the Party’s Commonwealth 
officer, who is acting as-secretary. Pai 

Political development: in. British. West 
Africa has been rapid since the war. In 
the Gold Coast the delegation will be able 
to discuss Africa’s problems with the first 
African Prime Minister of a British colonial 
territory—Mr. Kwame Nkrumah. . The 
Gold Coast, in fact, is now almost wholly 
self-governing. . In Nigeria, they will 


doubtless:meet members of the new Houses — 


ity tte Pata 


es 


Se ee We eae 


_of Assembly, elected a year ago under the ~ 


constitution approved .by Mr. Griffiths’ 
when. he was Colonial Secretary. There. 
are three of. these Houses, one for each 
of three regions to be visited by the delega- 
tion. Together with the central House of 
Representatives, they have legislative 
powers over the whole field of internal 
policy. 

In the other two territories, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, progress towards self- 
government has been accelerated since the 
war, but they have yet not reached the 
advanced stage of Nigeria or the Gold 
Coast. ; 


Of the delegation, James Griffiths is. 


the best-known member. An ex-coalminer, 
he has been an M.P, for 16 years. He be- 
came Colonial Secretary in the Labour 
Government after Arthur Creech Jones 
lost his seat in the 1950 Election. Until 
then he had been Minister of National 
Insurance, in which capacity he had the 
congenial task of abolishing the Poor 
Law. 

Wilfred Burke, M.P., is Chairman of the 
Labour Party’s. Commonwealth Sub-Com- 
mittee. Like Griffiths, he has been an M.P. 
since 1985. He is an official of the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers. 

Eirene White, M.P., entered Parliament 
in 1950, having been parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the Manchester vening 
News for five years. She is on the National 
Executive Committees of the Labour Party 
and the Fabian Society. 

Edward Farmer became the party’s first 


. Commonwealth Officer in January, 1949, 


having already put in several years re- 
search into colonial problems. 
graduate of London University, he is secre- 


tary of the party’s Commonwealth Sub- 


Committee and a member of Advisory 
Committee of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
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PAWNS IN THE GRIM GAME CALLED PEACEMAKING — a 


Wien the year opened, hopes ran high that 1952 would amnesty to all returned prisoners, whatever their conduct 

" see the end of the Korean war and the beginning of in camp. The United Nations drew the prisoners’ fac a 
~ better understanding among nations. The Panmunjom to this promise. No use. They did not believe it. cam 
“peace talks had been in progress for several months.-. By 
E Aorit the area of disagreement was reduced to one apparently 
simple problem, the problem of repatriating war prisoners. 
_ If the negotiators really wanted peace, that question. surely 
could not baulk them for long. Or so thought the 
common man. : : 

_ Perhaps the common man was right. Behave someone, 
somewhere, one personage who by raising his little finger Island. The Americans had a system of dumping all 


could assure “the peace of the world, did not really want prisoners, whether soldiers or civilian internees, in. large — 
Se Z i compounds on this island. They were given bulk rations _ 
Z A oeeieh Korea, ee eo boue otling eee and and other supplies and left to administer themselves. I 7 


his disciples | zoeuaed the; word down our anrests ae = evitably, control fell into the hands of the Communist el 


a Z ———— ea ; aa 
eo - ‘morseless bellicosity. intone fe who were probably the only politically conscious ‘men 01 on 


Of the war prisoners, 12, 000. are United Nations men. a tend and whb tiete Grepared by thee pariece ane ce 
y oe by the Communists and 170, 000 are Chinese and North — for just such‘a situation. : sabre a ieee ee by na ; 
ea ee by the U.N. Of the latter, 132,000 were cap- _ ruptive activities—and step into it” is an axiom of Leni 
uring the fighting and the remainder were in South political science. Here the vacuum had been created for 
en the war. began. The Communists demanded them. They stepped in. . é Sep! 


exchan f prisoners. The United Nati = ie 
ee then they found that the prisoners. aid ‘hot paca eed military officers or political commissars of the a0 am 
. a nt to ‘go b: ; forces ruled the inmates with a rod of iron. They held 
q we ae iss fie Pt of ‘the treatment they feare d th ey trials; awarded floggings and other punishments. In some — 


a heir return. Something like 100,000 “of cases even death sentences were carried out, mainly for a : 


“ 
“even suicide, if any attempt was — pobre! deviationism.” 
repatriate them yo force. On April 4 the Com- ae The Communists rested their case on Article 118 of the i 
apes statement: Boas a complete - Geneva Convention of 1949, which states: ‘‘ Prisoners of War J 


At this point it was suggested that 70,000 war prisoners ee, 
in return for 12,000 was not a bad bargain, but the offer was _ 
refused. All the pawns must be exchanged in this ‘grim 
game called: peacemaking or none at all. The bless bath ot 

continued. + oe 


In the midst of the heel: one broke out on Koje e ia 


Qv January 15 Commonwealth Finance Ministers met at Downing! ‘Street to discus $s the D lar. Gap. _ 
wardene, of Ceylon: Mohammad Ati, Pakistan; Sinclair, Northern Treland Krishna. Menon, 


> 


Butler, Great Britain; Fadden, Australia; Abbott, Canada; Whitehead, Southern Rhodesia 
oe had been arranged by the Labour Governmeths before the General Election.” 


released and repatriated without 
a after the cessation of active ‘hos- 


Uni t ed Nations. spokesmen 


>" assumption that prisoners would want 
‘O es and that they were respecting 


‘isoners should: Re. 


Whe Then the Pain "negations 


the ‘field and were fase a 
a OX 5 


f 000 aircrat t to : 
mostly Russ an jet fight ors. 
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IF TY-TWO-YEAR-OLD Major-General Neguib Mohammed seized power in Egypt, 
deposed the King,.purged the Army, ordered the existing ‘political parties to 


- cratisation. 


_- purge themselves and promised a programme of land reform, rent control and demo- 
At first Neguib was content to be Commander-in-Chief, with his friend 


“the veteran Aly Maher-as Prime Minister; but later he sacked Maher for dithering 
over land reform, and assumed complete personal authority. He expressed friendship 
for Britain, but hedged on the Sudan. His problem: to control the fire he has set alight. 


% 


over 200,000 Home and Village Guards 
have volunteered for service. In perfect 
- guerrilla country progress was slow but 
sure. The formation of the non-racial 
_-Pan-M. alayan-Labour Party in July raised 
hopes oF pers Bet eh 


war 


‘many virtually an 


FNGATING continued in Malaya, where “ing support. 


accelerated plans for rearming 
Western Europe. The question of the year 
was: what should be the role of Germany? 
With some misgivings, the Western de- 
mocracies agreed to a measure of German 
rearmament. On May 26, Eden, Schuman, 
Acheson and Adenauer. signed the, four 
Bonn conventions which made. West .Ger- 
independent nation 
(Fact, June). The signing was bitterly 
opposed by millions of Germans, who de- 
clared-that the treaty might permanently 
partition Germany into East and West. 


The. Allies. retained three important 


-rights:.to keep: troops in. West. Germany, 


to - intervene in ‘the country’s domestic 
affairs if there is any danger of “ subver- 
sion of the liberal democratic basic order.” 


and to deal with all. matters concerning - 
the unification of Germany including: the . 
negotiation of a peace treaty ee , the 


Soviet Union. 


‘The West German Republic was given 
the right to rearm under the European 
Defence ‘Community Treaty. . Signatories 
of the E:D:C. treaty were France, Belgium, 
Holland, “Luxemburg, Italy and Germany. 
They. agreed to merge. their armed forces 


- into ~a. European Army, with a common 
‘uniform. 


When -the year ended,’ however, the ° 


E.D.C. treaty had not. been ratified. In Ger- 


‘was having the utmost difficulty in muster- 
In France - the matter had 
been put off to a more propitious date. 


' Staggering under economic difficulties,.the 


Pinay Government declared roundly that 
France’s own military programme within 


-the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 


many itself, the Adenauer Government | 


‘A DENAUER enon the European Defence 

Community treaty in Paris. If imple- 
mented German forces will be merged with 
those of France, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and Italy. The treaty has not yet been 
Paros by the aoa LY Governments. 


IKUYU tribesmen succumbed to a 
terrorist faction calling itself Maw 
Mau. Here-a medicine man performs an 
oath-cleansing ceremony under Government 
orders. Outbreak was caused by land 
hunger and breakdown of tribal society. 


HIS is aoe we came in. N. C.Havenga, 
South Africa’s Minister of Finance, 
arrives for the Commonwealth Ministers’ 


Conference in December. The year closed 
with sterling area problems still unsolved. 
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could not be carried out without greater 
U.S. co-operation. 

The only people openly to rejoice in the 
prospect of German rearmament were 
German. militarists. In many places, neo- 
Nazi organisations sprang into life. 


Once called the dark continent, the con- 
tinent of Africa was ablaze with activity. 
In West Africa all was hope and promise 
of a splendid future. In Nigeria, the new 
constitution inaugurated in January, 
greatly extended the field of self-govern- 
ment, whilst in the Gold Coast the most 
enlightened experiment in African admini- 

stration ever attempted was ,proving a 

. magnificent success (Fact, October). 

In South Africa, racial conflict rent the 
Union; the year ended with thousands of 

Africans and Asians, even some Europeans, 
in jail for peaceful defiance of the segre- 
gation laws (Fact, May, September). In 
Central Africa fierce controversy raged 
round the question of the proposed federa- 
tion of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
(Fact, August, October). In North Africa, 
when the year ended, the French were in 
trouble in Tunisia, and Major General 
Neguib was building up a new regime 
in Egypt; ex-King Farouk made a big 
splash only ‘in Gracie Fields’ swimming : te 
pool on Capri (Fact, September). Anna Pauker: Schuman: steel Eisenhower: swept Malenkov: ‘to 

In East Africa, fifty years of British rule dismissed. plan inaugurated. the States. succeed Stalin? 
had replaced the ancient institutions of the ; ; 
Kikuyu, not by Christianity and the Pax j Z Z ee Ee 

, Britannica, but by the murderous doctrine 
of Mau Mau. ‘ 

In the United Kingdom, there were no 
surprises, except for people who had been 
taken in by the Conservative Party’s elec- 
tion promises. A ‘five per.cent cut was laid 
down ‘in Education. -A Bill to dena- 
tionalise .road transport was introduced, 
under which the nation’s road haulage 
fleet is to be sold to private speculators at 
a loss estimated by the Government at £20 
Million. ‘‘ There is scarcely a‘single matter Moussadek: many Stephen Hardie: Nkrumah: Gold Sir William Penney: 
in the Bill which suggests that thought has tears, little oil. resigned. “Coast Premier. Britain’s atom chief, 
been brought to bear on the realities of 

' transport,” observed The Economist. A 
similar Bill was. promised for. iron and 
steel. 

ay The Brewers got their promised measure 
repealing the. plan for State pubs in the 
_. New Towns. Civil aviation speculators 
rc _ Were given permission to compete on the 
> more profitable air routes. 
‘“o More houses were built, though not so 
’ Many as in 1948, when .the Labour 
Government modified the housing pro- 
gramme to suit the nation’s resources. But 
in the first: nine months of the year new 
4 factory building approved was £314 mil- 
4 lion less than the £78 million for the 
-. same period in 1951; new school build- 
ing approved was £254 million as against 
_ £34 million, and new agricultural building 
licensed: was’ £74 million as against -£10° 
million. “In so far as we are building 
more houses now,” wrote The Observer, in 
August, “ we are doing so at the expense 
ahi 1% future employment and production and 
the minimum educational needs of | our § 
- children.” : 
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ora ane end of the. year, as Fact: wat 
ou ' 

bec man ere Bee Alfred Krupp: | | Tshekedi Khama: Antoine Pinay: Cadogan: @ con- 

- time since the war. released, reinstated.’ banishment annulled. defied U.S. _ tentious charter. 


Stafford Cripps, George Tomlinson, Kurt Schumacher, Chaim Weizmann, © 
died April 18. died September 22. died August 20. died November 9. _ 


Clementis, Czech Fraulein Fleyer: _ Anthony Eden: Hjalmar Sohuctits a 
Communist: hanged. © Unofficial runner, bridegroom. Bank in Hamburg. 
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FACT GOES 10 
SOUTHAMPTON 


TTHE port and town of Southampton, 
which prides itself rightly on being 
‘the southern gateway to England, suffered 


‘07 air raids during the war. It lost 4,274 
‘domestic buildings and 701 other buildings. 
. Besides a - first-class, housing record, 
which the Labour Party instituted when 
it was in control of the council for a short 
time after the war, a great deal of indus- 
‘trial building has taken place. The sea- 
borne traveller on his way up the Solent 
“notices the new Ocean Terminal, a fine 
‘building for anyone to see on arriving in 
England. There are also the Fawley oil 
Tefinery, one of the largest. of its kind in 
‘the world, and the massive industrial build- 
‘Ings which have been put up on the 400 
‘acres. reclaimed under’ the’ new~ docks 
scheme. The main shopping area, however; 
“which,was almost completely déstroyed, 
thas not yet been restored. Many tem- 
“porary shops have been provided, but only 
three new permanent shops have been re- 
built in the central shopping area. 

- Southampton has suffered from the cuts 
“in capital investment made by the 
“Churchill Government. The Times corre- 
-spondent pointed out on September 18 that 
one local firm which had the steel to finish 
its shop was only recently given a licence 
-to do so. Pressure is being placed on the 
Government from all quarters to make 
_ more licences available next year. 
~ Opposition councillors point.out, how- 
“ever, that the annual dole of building 
licences is not satisfactory for long-term 
- planning purposes. They would like to see 
a 3-year allocation put into operation. 


Real improvement 


Alderman Matthews, the deputy leader: 


of the Labour group, speaking on housing 
conditions in the town, drew. attention to 
the figures thrown up by the recent census 
“sample returns. As in most places there 
has ‘been a real improvement of housing 
eonditions compared with those revealed 
by the 1931 census. At that date there 
- was_.80 person per habitable: room in the 
town, whereas the 1951 figure was .75. In 
1931 there were 214,700 habitable rooms in 
“Southampton, and in 1951 this number had 
increased to 227,400. In the same period 
-overcrowding had been substantially re- 
_ duced in spite of war damage, and only 1.58 
“per cent of family units ~were living hie 
density of over 2 persons per room com- 
“pared. with 4.02 per cent in 1931. 
This improvement took place in spite of 
the fact that the number of families in- 
“creased, but Southampton’s housing task is 
“still formidable. Alderman Matthews said 
‘that 8,900. families. are living at a density 
“of over 1 person per room and, on a rough 
‘calculation, 3,250 houses would be needed 


_. to ‘eliminate. this- overcrowding. - - By -pood 


estimating the council’s development plan” 
had: arrived’ at a ‘igure of: 4, 000 houses to 
- be provided.. 32 
‘When “overcrowding ast been: jacked 


much old property will have to go.. The 
Labour-group on the Council reckon that 
some 3.800 houses will need pulling down 
and that only 1,400 houses can be put in 
their places, leaving 2,400 to be built else- 
where. As it is a number of the town’s 
houses have been built on the outskirts, or 
even outside the borough boundaries, and 
the clearance of the ‘central areas will 
accentuate this process. 

Building contractors ‘are able to get the 
workers they need, although it is necessary 
to bring some 400 workers in every day 
from outside the town for housing purposes 
alone. Calls on skilled labour are softened 
to some extent by the high percentage of 
non-traditional building. Forty-per cent of 
the houses going up are of the non-tradi- 
tional type—‘“‘ No Fines.” ‘ Easiform” and 
“ Cornish Unit,” for example. 


Urgently needed... 


New schools are needed urgently to keep 
pace with the rapidly - growing. school 
population, as it. will be 10 years before 
the peak in the seeondary. schools is 
reached. In spite of this, Miss Horsbrugh, 
the Tory Minister of Education, took three 
schools out of the 1952 building programme 
so that they cannot be started before 1953. 

The former council, Labour majority, 
had a good record in education generally. 
It was their practice to give a high number 
of university awards and this has been 
continued. The return issued by the 
Ministry of Education showed that they 
were fourth among the county boroughs fo1 


BLITZED 


Five ‘thousand buildings were lost in Southampton air raids 


shopping area was completely destroyed. 


Dy, 
the number of awards given. An interest- 
ing experiment they started was to have 
special streams in secondary modern 
schools for children after the age of 11. 
There are selection processes for children 
wishing to go into the grammar schools and 
also for those wishing to enter a special 
stream in modern schools. For example, 
one school has a special stream on sea- 
manship, another on craftsmanship, and 
another on arts and crafts; and there is a 
special stream for those wishing to take 
the general certificate of education. 

The Labour council also prided itself on 
making the best possible use of its powers 
under the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
Several old people’s homes were provided, 
generally by converting existing houses 
which were on the market. Southampton 
Tories, however, have started to go slow 
on this provision, although there is still a 
large demand for accommodation. 

The Home Office is about to examine pro- 
posals put forward for a redistribution of 
ward boundaries. Cllr. Willeock, the 
secretary-agent of the Labour Party, and 
Alderman Lewis, the Council group leader, 
told Facr that the existing wards are 
quite unfairly distributed as regards popu- 
lation. Some wards have at least twice as 
many people living in them as others, par- 
ticularly in the old central areas. Should 


the scheme go through it might well be that 
a “general election ” will take place on the 
council next May, in which case Labour ~ 
would work hard.to recover its majority. 
At present it has 30 seats out of 68. 


The main 
In addition to normal housing 


—what to do with families and 
adaches, Southampton has one peculiar problem — w 
eas deported from abroad who have nowhere to x0 when thev reach England 
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THE Sterling Area is made up of all the Commonwealth 
countries, except Canada, together with Ireland, Burma, 
Iceland, Iraq and Jordan. These nations conduct their 
transactions with each other in sterling and they keep most 
of their reserves in the form of sterling securities, deposited 
in London. Between them there are, with a few exceptions, 
no exchange restrictions. Money may be freely exported 
from the United Kingdom to New Zealand, for example, or 
from India to Australia, either to pay for a holiday or to 
finance the building of a new harbour. 
Before the war sterling was convertible. The member 
countries could turn their sterling balances into dollars or 
any other currency whenever it suited them to do so. The 
' Sterling Area could be described quite simply as a group 
of countries which banked in London.. During and since 
the war sterling has not been so convertible, and the con- 
cept of the common dollar pool has come into existence. 
The members pay their gold and dol- 
lar earnings into the central reserve 
of the Sterling Area, which is held by 
the Bank of England, and they draw 
upon this reserve for their own re- 
quirements of gold and dollars. There 
is no formal restriction on the amount 
which each member may draw out. 
The whole arrangement depends upon 

the exercise of general restraint. 
The only member country which 
? does not participate in the dollar pool is South Africa. As a 
by gold producer, South Africa can do better by directly fin- 
il ancing her own dollar purchases and selling what gold is 
.surplus to this requirement to the United Kingdom for 
sterling. In other respects South Africa is a full member 
of the Sterling Area. 
; Why is convertibility no longer possible? It is not 
primarily due to the position of Great Britain. The United 
Kingdom has had a number of new adverse factors working 
_ against her since the war, but by a combination of import 
restrictions and export effort she has just about counter- 
acted them. For the four years, 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951— 
the first “normal” post-war years—Britain’s performance 
_ vis-a-vis the dollar area was not markedly different from 
- -that of any four years in the thirties. Where, then, does 

the difference lie? 


Three factors at work 


There have been three principal factors at work. 
The first is the disappearance of the ample gold and 
fe _ dollar reserves which acted as a shock-absorber in pre-war 
_ days. The American recession of 1938 had just as adverse 
- an effect upon the dollar earnings of the Sterling Area as 
_ did that of 1949. But, bécause of this cushion, the 1938 
__- recession passed almost unnoticed, while the 1949 reverse 
precipitated the devaluation of the pound. 
_.._ The second factor is the very large sterling balances— 
Claims against the United Kingdom—which were accumu- 
__ | lated by India and some other Commonwealth countries 
5 - during the War. These cannot be paid off quickly. Still 
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Ra K less could they be settled by allowing the creditor countries 
_ to turn their claims into dollars, and so take payment in 


_. American goods imported at Great Britain’s expense. Any 
ee _ attempt at this would quickly exhaust the whole reserve of 
ee: 
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SPERLING 


By Roy Jenkins, M P 


Last month’s conference of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers was the first 
to be held since January, 1952. Can 
these occasional meetings effectively 
organise .the Sterling Area? Roy 
Jenkins thinks not. 


. of a liability than an asset to Britain in our struggle to 


. 
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the Sterling Area. The existence of the balances therefore 1— 
constitutes a substantial bar to full convertibility. ‘ 
The third and most important factor is the breakdown ; 
of the traditional triangular pattern of trade. The pre-war ' 
position was that Britain herself had a big visible deficit | 
with the dollar area, which was made up partly by a surs: 
plus on invisible account and partly, except in very bad 
years, by the favourable balance of the rest of the Sterlin 
Area. This came mainly from the dependent territories, 
which regularly earned a substantial dollar surplus, an 1 
from South Africa, which regularly sold a lot of gold to ee 
United Kingdom. The other Dominions sometimes showed 
a small dollar surplus and sometimes a small deficit. Great 
Britain balanced this dollar contribution from its partne i 
by itself exporting to them substantially more than i 
imported from them. 
Since the war the Sterling Area outside the Unite 
Kingdom has not been able to ea 
its traditional dollar surplus. For on 
thing, Sterling Area products have no 
in general increased in price so much 
as dollar products, while some of the 
Commonwealth countries, notably 
India, Ceylon and South Africa, have 
been buying much more from North — 
America than they used to do; and, in 
terms of dollars, there has been no in- 
crease at all in the price of South 
African gold, with a consequent heavy fall in its real 
value. The United Kingdom dollar deficit has not there- 
fore been counteracted by a Sterling Area surplus. On the 
contrary, more often it has been accentuated by the rest of 
the Sterling Area. For example, in 1949, when Britain 
actually earned an overall surplus of £30 million—a result 
appreciably better than that attained in most years in the 
‘thirties—the deterioration in our partners’ positions was 
such that we were all forced into a 30 per cent devaluation. 


A great improvement, and then... 


Nineteen-fifty saw a great improvement. There were very 
favourable prices for Sterling Area products. Imports, fol- 
lowing the restrictions imposed at the time of the 1949 crisis, 
were artificially low. United Kingdom exports, made highly 
competitive by devaluation, showed a great expansion, 
Furthermore, confidence in the future of the pound was high, 
and there was a substantial movement of short-term capital | 
into London. As a result of these factors, the Sterling Area | 
produced a dollar surplus of 800 million dollars for the year, 
as against a deficit of 1,500 million dollars in 1949. <= 

The next year showed a sharp swing back. Both the — 
prices and the volume of Sterling Area products felt sub- — 
stantially, while imports’ rose from the low levels of the . 
previous year. The loss of Persian oil made a big hole in 
our receipts. Confidence in the pound declined and short- _ 
term capital movements—which dangerously exaggerate a 
trend, making a good year seem better than it really is, and 
turning a bad year into a catastrophe—again began, but this _ 
time away from London. The result was another Sterling — 


Area dollar deficit, amounting this time to 1,200 million’ — 


dollars, ; is 
It may be thought that the Sterling Area is now more — 


achieve a dollar balance. Might we not do better by aban- 


ve 
wg 


:- the common gold and dollar pool and fending for 
ourselves? It is certainly the case that in recent years the 
: ‘Sterling Area has cost us more dollars than it has gained 
us. But there are important considerations to be put on the 
‘other side. In the first. place, if the common pool was aban- 
“ doned, it would have-to be divided up upon some agreed 
__basis and dispersed. Apart from the difficulty of deciding 
what that basis should be, this would inevitably make Bri- 
tain’s cushion of security appear still more exiguous than it 
is to-day, with a consequent blow to foreign confidence in 
the pound, from which all members would suffer. 


ae. 


_Not fair to change now 


Secondly, other member countries have run up large 
_ Sterling balances when it suited us, and it would hardly be 
; fair to terminate the arrangement now because the balance 
of advantage may have changed. Thirdly, and most im- 
' portantly, the end of the common dollar pool would do much 
_ to destroy the free-flowing multilateral trade of the Sterling 
_ Area, The willingness of the member countries to hold ster- 
_ ling indefinitely would be very doubtful. There would 
~ probably have to be what is called a “ gold point””—a limit 
_ to the deficit which one member country could incur with 
' another without incurring an obligation to settle the balance 
_ in gold; and with everyone trying to cling on to their gold 
_ this would exercise a highly restrictive effect upon inter- 
_ Sterling Area trade. There would be a general attempt to 

cut imports to the lowest possible level. 


One of the major factors that has made our position so 

- much more difficult than it was half a century ago has been 

_ the replacement of sterling by the dollar as the world’s 

_ dominant currency. Sterling, which was plentiful because 

— we imported so much and were so ready to invest overseas, 

lubricated the channels of world trade. The dollar, which 

- is scarce because of the relative self-sufficiency of the United 

States, tends on. the other hand to clog them up. This 
change has been very bad for this country, the nation de- 

- pendent more than any other upon world trade. : 

_ effects have been softened by the fact that the scarce dollar 

_and its equivalent, scarce gold, have not been allowed to 

“exercise their- clogging effect within the Sterling Area. To 

- disband the Sterling Area would therefore be to exacerbate 

an already serious position. 

a Fourthly, the-end of the common dollar pool and the 
introduction of gold settlements would make a restriction on 
capital movements inevitable. There could no longer be 
unrestricted British investment in Australia or Africa, as 


_ these payments of capital would add to our gold liability. 


_ Already we are not able to do as much Commonwealth 
development as we would like. 
- The arguments in favour of the continuance of the Ster- 


ling Area dollar pool are therefore stronger than are those. 


for abandoning it. But should we continue in exactly the 
present form? There is no permanent staff—in sharp 
contrast to the in many ways less important O.H.E.C.—and 
the only controlling body is an occasional conference of 
- Commonwealth Finance Ministers. This is not an ideal body 
for the job. : j : 

= Even apart from the difficulties of assembly, the Com- 
- monwealth Ministers’ Conference is an unsatisfactory body 
> to run the Sterling Area. Canada, although not a member— 
and indeed hardly a well-wisher of the Sterling Area in its 
present form—is fully. represented. The Colonies are not 
adequately represented, and the non-Commonwealth mem- 
_ bers are not represented at all. I suggest that the Sterling 
- Area should have a permanent staff, possibly by making the 
Bank of England into a joint enterprise of all the Sterling 
Area countries. This would facilitate a less haphazard 


But its . 


method of determining what share of dollar resources should. 
allotted to each member country and a quicker defensive - 
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response on the part of the whole area to economic danger 
Signs in the rest of the world. The member countries would 
have to accept’ more surveillance of their dollar earning and 
Spending, but they would have the compensation of sharing 
in the management of affairs at the centre. 

Tightening up exchange controls is also necessary. 
While money can be’ freely moved about within the 
Sterling Area, Britain’s effective defences against a’ flight 
of capital are not those which she herself erects, but those of 
the least administratively efficient or wilfully most negligent 
member country. The other member countries should en- 
déavour to bring theim measures of control up to the stan- 
dard of our own, or there should be some restriction on the 
purposes for which capital is exported from the United 
Kingdom to other parts of the Sterling Area. That there 
has in the past been some seeping away of reserves through 


South Africa and other Commonwealth countries cannot be 
doubted. 


It may be asked whether the closer integration. of the 
Sterling Area will not involve us in some of the dangers 
which made the Labour Government so hesitant in its 
approach to European unity. If a close link-up with the 
deflationary economies of Belgium and Italy was a threat to 
our full employment, may it not be equally dangerous to be 
too closely involved with the Tory Governments ‘of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the unplanned economy of 
India? The answer is no. Deflation, broadly speaking, is a 
disease of highly industrialised societies. Australia is too 
new industrially and is taking in too many immigrants to be 
subject to it, and India is too under-developed. Closer in- 
tegration with these economies would be at the same time 
more useful and less dangerous than with those of Western 
Europe, because they are complementary to ours rather than 
competitive with it. 


Britain must face the facts 


We in Britain should reconcile ourselves to the per- 
manent disappearance of the old triangular pattern of trade. 
It is highly unlikely that we shall ever again be able to earn 
dollars indirectly from our partners on the scale that we 
did before the war. If we cannot get dollars from them, we 
should try to get more goods from them, and thus somewhat 
reduce our need for dollars. To a considerable extent this 
was done under the Labour Government. Some of our 
sources of supply were successfully switched away from the . 
difficult dollar area to the Commonwealth. ~ But it must be 
carried still further. 

This will involve the development of new resources, and 
that, in turn, means the investment of large sums of money. 
We may be able to do a small part of this job ourselves, but — 
there is only one country that has the resources to develop 
the under-developed areas at all quickly, and that is the 
United States. Her help is therefore essential to the task, 
but as one of the objects of the exercise is the establishment 
of a Sterling Area more independent of dollar trade,. great 
tact on our part, and great understanding on the part of the 
U.S., will be required to achieve it. eS 

Although the suggested reorganisation of the Sterling 
Area would help us to face the future a little more con- 
fident, it will not cure our economic difficulties. The 
biggest single cause of our troubles is the change from a 
world of scarce manufactured goods, in which we could sell 
dear and buy cheap, to one in which we have to do the 
reverse. The change in import and export prices since 1938 _ 
is costing Britain £1,000 million a year—£20 a head for every 
individual in the country. This difficulty will continue how- 
ever we reorientate world trade and with whoever we trade, 
whether with the dollar countries, the Eastern bloc, or the 


Sterling Area. It can be counteracted only by hard effort 
~ supplemented by changes in the shape of our home economy. 


; executive member, 
_ agitator, soldier for peace and, when time 
_ permitted, husband and father. 


RECANTATION 
Darke sees the light 


I REMEMBER during the first year of 


the war arguing with an _ earnest 
young Communist about the German- 
Soviet non-aggression pact. Like many of 
his comrades he was clearly unhappy about 
it and had no heart to pursue the subject. 
Again and again the discussion had re- 
verted to three terrible dates in 1939. 
August 23—German-Soviet Agreement. 
September 1—German invasion of Poland. 
September 17—Soviet invasion of Poland. 

Finally he turned to. me in desperation 
and declared, emotionally: 

“Tve fought Fascism all my life. Things 
may look bad now, but we don’t know. the 
whole story yet, comrade. 
we must have faith.” 

The eternal dilemma of the Western 
Communist had come to him too early in 
his young life. The darkness around him 
had yet to be pierced by the guiding 
light of his Party, and in-his extremity he 
found refuge, not in Marxism, but in the 
prayers he had learnt at his mother’s knee. 

He, too, was discovering the stark truth 
that to be a true Communist you must at 
times endure the paradox of being 
ashamed for your faith. Then comes rea- 
son in revolt and the sudden recantation. 

So the story goes and’ goes. They are 
as numerous as the pages of the calendar 
which,.for us, must pause for a moment 
at a bright May morning in 1951. 

The editor of a local paper in North 
London’ was opening his post-bag. One 
letter was an answer to a challenge he had 
issued to a prominent Communist to de- 
elare which side he would be on in the 
event of a war between Russia and 
Britain. 

It was not an original question. He did 
not care whether he got an answer or not. 
To pose the question was enough. 

But here was the reply direct: 

“Tf Russia were responsible for the war 
then I would fight for my own country, 
Britain.” 


The damning evidence 


This was Communist heresy. It was 
also a windfall for the paper. Every Com- 
munist in Hackney bought a copy of the 
mext issue, and in a few hours the damn- 
ing evidence had reached King Street. 

An immediate inquiry was ordered. 
Everyone concerned was ready for the in- 
quisition—except the author of the letter. 


a He was elsewhere, doing his shift as a 


bus conductor. In spare moments he 
argued with himself, his comrades, his wife 
and his conscience, and at the end of the 


-. day there was one Communist less in Great 


Britain. 
Thus ended a long chapter in the his- 


_ tory of C. H: Darke. cadre leader, eighteen 


years a loyal Communist, trade union 


borough councillor, 


Until we do ~ 


SHAKE . for many who had believed 
in Moscow. When they shook hands in 
1939 they shook the faith of millions. 


The Communist Party was his life. No 
one who has not been a “ good Commun- 
ist’ can appreciate the remorseless nature 
of this apparent cliché. Every moment of 
his waking time was spent in the service 
of the Party. His job was chosen for him, 
evenings and week-ends were. taken up 
with local activities of various kinds. He 
never took a holiday and rarely spent a 
leisure moment with his family. As a 
councillor he was constantly in demand 
and met his obligations meticulously. It 
was all for the Party, no matter what the 
sacrifice. 

But at the end of eighteen years of de- 
voted and unfailing service he resigned 
publicly on an issue which must have 
caused his Party acute embarrassment. He 
then proceeded with the utmost despatch to 
write a devastating exposure of the 
organisation to which he had been so 
recently pledged. 

The resulting book, Communist Tech- 
nique in Britain (Penguin, 2s.), is merci= 
less. 

If ever a man had a sickener for his 
Party it is Councillor: Darke. 


The book is well written and almost 
over-restrained in parts, but the dark 


countenance of hatred is on every page. 


A renegade’s confessions are never in- 
spiring to read and this one simply serves 
to intensify the gigantic question mark 
which is beginning to obscure the hammer 
and sickle in this country. It cannot be 
dismissed as merély one more volume in 
the growing library of fashionable ex- 
Communist literature. 

Councillor Darke, despite the studied 
contempt of the Daily Worker, is not a dis- 
illusioned intellectual, a frightened 
refugee or a religious convert. He is, by 
Communist standards, a sound working- 
class type born and bred in the East End, 
Innocent of any bourgeois connections, 
outspoken, clean living and, above all, poor. 

But he, too, has joined the great army 


This was the moment of truth - 


of the disenchanted. -The fact that Mr., 
Darke is part’ of a distinguished company ’ 
in no way answers the enigma of. their’ 
behaviour. 3 

What, then, is the real truth of their 
embitterment? People are constantly 
leaving other political parties but they do 
not write books’ about their reasons. They 
are not, apparently, obsessed by an un- 
bearable sense of guilt, remorse or thirst 
for revenge. ; 


Not an impulse © . 


Councillor Darke tries to explain it thus: — 


“The fact is that leaving the Communist 
Party is not a sudden act of impulse, at 
least not for,a man who has been a mem- 
ber as long as I had. Ironically, you might 
define in terms of Marxist dialectic, the 


_ theory of the slow, hidden change culmin= 


ating in an explosive break with the past, 
the revolutionary moment.” ¢ 

It was Ignazio Silone, once a member of 
the Italian Communist Party, who said 
jokingly that the final battle would not be. 
between capitalism and socialism but be=-— 
tween Communists and ex-Communists. In_ 
Britain that .battle has already been” 
joined, for the figures issued by the British — 
Communist Party itself show that there are ~ 
now far more ex-Communists in Britain 
than Communists. : 

Some of them, like the author of this” 
book, have considered it their immediate ~ 
duty to warn others of the real nature of © 
the organisation to which they were once 
loyally devoted. ‘ 

Others, like Douglas Hyde, former 
news editor of the Daily Worker, have ~ 
found a new faith. i 

From John Reed, whose eye-witness ~ 
account of the Bolshevik revolution in-~ 
spired the whole socialist world, to the sen- 
sationalism of Kravchenko, history is filled 
with the names of the disillusioned and the © 
fallen. A list of the original Russian Bol- ~ 
sheviks reads to-day like an executioner’s \ 
diary. Modern literature is star-studded 
with the valedictions of celebrities like 
Koestler, Gide, Campesino, Silone, Louis 
Fischer, Spender and Richard Wright. 
Soon there may be another from the 
legendary André Marty. 

But these are the famous and the re 
mote. Their words do not have the im- 
pact of this earnest document from the 
bus-conductor in Hackney. 

Their recantations, too, were published 
in expensive volumes for the benefit of 
the book-buying public, few of, whom, prob- 
ably, had more than a morbid, literary or 
historical interest in the matter. Rank- 
and-file Communists would be unlikely to 
read such books; still less would the aver- 
age working man or woman, to whom the 
Communist Party addresses its specious 
propaganda. This Penguin book, however, 
is within the means of the poorest worker. — 
It deserves a large sale. One feels that at 
last a relapsed Communist has spoken, not 
to the dilettante and the littérateur, but to 
the people who really matter. ah 

The good Communists may laugh at this 
book, but they will not read it. 

Only the bad Communists will read it, 
and wonder to themselves: “ Who will be 
next?” STEPHEN WARD, 


- cag’ 
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YES - says J. MACTAGGART 


* Sir John Mactaggart, 
Baronet, J.P., is Presi- 
dent of the National- 
Federation of Property 
‘Owners and Managing 
Director of several pro- 
-perty companies. The 
family firm has built 
“over 30,000 houses. 


RRESUMABLY Fact likes facts. 


. Well, 
here are a few: About 3,000,000 houses 
; Outside London are still let at six shillings 


a week (excluding rates, of course); About 
f 3,400, 000 houses outside London are let at 
eight shillings; About 1,000,000 houses in 
~ London are let at nine shillings, and an- 
_ other 1,000,000 or so are let at 13s. 6d. 
‘These figures are deducible from the Rid- 
ey Report, calculating the number of Lon- 
: don houses on a population basis. How 
/many repairs can be done out, of six 
; shillings a week? For answer, another 
fact: A day’s work by a craftsman and 
his mate costs £3 12s. 0d. for labour alone; 
plus materials, say £5. Six shillings a. 
reek is» £15 12s. 0d. a year! So a year’s 
ent goes on three days’ work, and the 
owner still has to find tax, insurance, and 
so on. Please don’t talk about old and 
Bcccrepit houses, leaky roofs and all that, 
when there’s nothing in the kitty with 
which to repair or to replace. = 
Rent is the only item in the family 


budget that has not risen since 1939 (or, 
1 thousands of cases, since 1914); 
_ Repair costs have © 
= The four biggest Muot- 
towns in England | shinai 
spend about two- j 
ement, ete., although they have the bene- 
of bulk | purchase, new houses, large 
Biate tates, and. expert staffs; 


_ trebled since 1945; 
irds of. their ‘rent-roll on repairs), man- 
: Of every. £5. of pee. income (after 


‘pre-war, so private rents 
ere es of nee sae 


5 control t6 jas: for. 


peed: on. to fenants - (as 
England: and ‘Wales)— 
ome parts” of Scotland. would, 
y be receiving 1914 rents. 
Mr.. Geek Sass in a 


untry cannot 


; is the property owner. 


 N O | ‘says LESLIE HALE 


’ Party twenty years ago; 
xpect that—through ' 


will cost ae least bri 


for ‘repairs which private owners eranat 
afford to do. Would this benefit the tenant? 
Not at all: he would still pay. And what 
‘of the rates? They would soar. This is 
what Birmingham’s Housing Chief. said 
last July: “Systematic repair of houses 
vested in the Corporation under a Rede- 
velopment Scheme has proved expensive, 
certainly out of all proportion to the rents 
of the, affected houses, which continue to 
be controlled under the Rent Acts... . 
The 1951 figures average about £180 per 
house. for schemes on a scale which is 
frankly minimal.” 

Mr. Bevan, Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Marples agree that 200,000 houses a year 
are going out of occupation; even these, at 
£200 a time, would cost rates and taxes 
the .tidy..sum_ of. £40,000,000..in repairs. 
Surely tenants should pay their own over- 
head. expenses and not pass the buck to 
the taxpayer. 

When people talk of “landlords” they 
confuse the issue. Many of the “land- 
lords ’—or dear old landladies—who have 
been hailed before the tribunals are in 
fact tenants: they are not “ owners.” Mul- 


titudes of tenants are making a profit out. 


of sub-letting, whilst the owners them- 
selves are making a loss. The whole busi- 
ness of rent control, continued under Lib- 
eral, Conservative, Labour, National and 
Coalition administrations, is completely 
nonsensical. It demands reform. Rents 
must be raised, or the thousand ‘couples 
who are getting married every day of the 
year will never have a home of their own. 


-One final word, frankly political, to my 
Labour friends. 
‘owners are “ little’ people. Many are Lib- 
erals. Mr. Attlee’s two Governments 
offended every section of the six million 
owners ‘(of all types) in the country. That 
may be one reason why he was turned out 
at the last election. The marginal voter 

ere eh 
please note! 4 : 2 


aciear M.P. for Oldham 
West, age 50; a solicitor, 
Hale joined the Labour 


‘was for fourteen years a 
Leicestershire Coun t », 
Councillor. oe 


forty-year-old car? You may be delighted 
and furbish it up at great expense to. enter 


_ it once a year in the Old Crocks’ Race; or 
; _ you may ‘instruct the local ‘scrap dealer to - 


collect it, but. you, would. certainly not ex- 
- pect to go on deriving an- income from ate 
Yet anyone ‘who inherits. a collection. of 
1d ‘mortar, however old, seems to 
expect to acquire a divine right to receive 
rent until the roof falls. in. Son 

s Isn’t pa time there -was- some. new y think- 
ing on this matter? ae 


st 


, 


facts about these houses? 


The great bulk of house- 


interest rates has made a ane a 


that the landlord would be able to 
- this sum. of money. 


¢ this ‘problem. I believe. not ina preps 
"What do you do Sas you inherit a 


sitting tenant, a right of enfranchi 


21) 

In Oldham: there are 41,000 houses. Had 
there been no war, and had slum-clearance 
continued, the greater part of the 10,000 
houses in Oldham which are classed as 
unfit -for human habitation, would have 
been demolished long ago. And, in par- 
ticular, the 2.000 back-to-back houses or 
one room up, one room down, which are 
still occupied, would have gone. They 
would have. gone without compensation to 
the landlord who would have had to bear 
the cost of demolishing, yet they are still 


paying rent—10,000 of them—and now 
there are demands for an increase. 


These houses cannot be repaired. They 
need more fuel to combat the damp on the 
walls. They cost more in furnishings be- 
cause of the rapid deterioration. 


If I had my way, not one of these houses — 
would pay one penny of rent again. They 
can never be repaired. They can never be 
made habitable. And it is one of the des- _ 

perate consequences of war that compels 
them to remain occupied. 

Of all the houses in Oldham; 14,000 are 
over 80 years old, including many of those _ 92 
to which I have already referred. But no 
less than three out of four of all the houses — 
there are over 50 years old. What are the | 
“They have al- — 
ready paid interest and amortisation to the _ 
landlord on all the capital he originally — 
invested, not once but nearly twice over, 
and most of them are still worth more in — 
these days of inflation than when. thev 
were built. ; 


trolled under 
1939 Act, are alread 
> Jet at grossly inflated — 
rents. The eee case _ 


of a wakthens shop, let at 26s. a 
What moral case can there be for ai 
crease of rent in these circumstances 

’ Nevertheless, there is still a case of ul 
lic interest. Houses are rapidly deterio 
ing for lack of repairs, and the cos 
meinen have soared astropomacaliyy 


at this question will show that no increase 
of rents can possibly meet the needs of if 
over-all repair, and the Tory increa in 


on repairs to- day, would involve, in 
est and amortisation, an increase of al 
7s. a week; and £200 does not. go pai 
a repair bill.. Nor is there any ‘guar 


Labour must do some new thinking é 


owning property. I would ae to vel ; 


on moderate terms. That should: b 
to aggravate existing baflatian aye nse 
cies with no compensating advantage. 

There is, however, a case for the ext 
sion of the 1949 Act which provilesy! 


might well consider permitting agreements 
between landlord and tenant in respect of 
mutually agreed improvements. 


The Seretse Khama case 


J HAVE been asked to sign a petition 

which says, among other. things, “ that 
the refusal of Her Majesty’s Government 
to allow Seretse Khama to return to Bechu- 
analand as the lawful and acclaimed chief 
of the Bamangwato: tribe is .an ’unwar- 
ranted denial of personal liberty and is 
not justified by any principle of public 
policy or good government.” Can you offer 
any guidance on this matter? (K. Winson, 


Swansea). 
* * * 


Bechuanaland is a British Protectorate. 

The British Government is responsible. for 

its good government in the interests of the 

people. The Labour Government decided 

in 1950 that this required the absence from 

the territory of Seretse Khama and. the 

withholding by the British Government of 

his recognition as Chief of his tribe—the 

Bamangwato. The “banishment” was for 

‘a period of five years within which time 

the decision could be reviewed. . The Con- 

servative Government made the “ banish- 
ment ” permanent in March of this year. 

It would seem reasonable to press for 

a review of Seretse Khama’s position in 

: the light of events since his banishment. It 

does not seem reasonable to assert cate- 

f gorically, as the petition does, that the 

' refusal of H.M.G. to allow his return and 

to recognise him as Chief is “not justified 

by any principle of public policy or good 

es fovernment.” That would surely be a 

matter requiring the most careful investi- 

: gation. 


es , Rateable values 


Is over twelve months ago I completed 

a long questionnaire giving full details 
of the rent and other outgoings on my 
house. Since then, however, I have heard 
nothing. I was under the impression that 
all rateable property was to be revalued by 


ae af 


the beginning of 1953. (J. 
oe Coventry.) 
Beek Ok. 

At one time it was hoped that the new 
ie aiuation lists would be prepared by April, 
_ 1953, but shortage of experienced valuers 
__ make it impossible for the Inland Revenue 
ba a authorities to carry. out the revaluation of 

all properties by that date. The Govern- 
te ment has now announced a ‘Bill BOE BODE 
_ ing the matter until 1956. 

: any Whilst the new Bill on the face of it pro= 
' vides only for a further ‘delay, it is known 

‘as the Conservatives intend eventually 
to revise the method of valuation of dwel- 
ling -houses in England and*Wales laid 


Hendon, 


eto = 
Suk 


down in the Act, ‘as some 500 temporary 
estimators employed by the Inland Re- 
venue Department have been dismissed 
during the last few months: The altera- 
tion in the basis of valuation may well 
mean a return to the former unsatisfactory 
methods. It is strongly rumoured that the 
new basis will be the rent which proper- 
ties would have fetched in June, 1939. 


Mau Mau and Labour 


UNDERSTAND that Mr. Griffiths, 

speaking on behalf of the Labour 
Party. in the House of Commons, has given 
his support to the Government on measures 
taken to deal with the unrest created by 
Mau Mau activities. Does the Labour 
Party really support the Government’s 
policy in Kenya? (P. Marksie, Slough). 


KO KE 


Labour Party speakers in the House of 
Commons have indicated that the Opposi- 
tion will give general. support to the 
Government in taking such action as is 
necessary to deal. with the outbreak of 
organised violence and brutality which is 
sweeping parts of Kenya. This does not 
mean that the Labour Party supports in 
detail the Government’s policy. 


In the House’of Commons as long ago 
as November 7, Mr. James Griffiths drew 
attention to the danger that powers under 
Emergency Legislation might be misused, 
and suggested that an all-party delegation 
of Members of Parliament accompanied 
by people experienced in the administra- 
tion of such emergency legislation’ be sent 
out to Kenya to examine the system in 
practice. He also pressed the Secretary of 
State to ensure that people detained under 
Emergency Legislation should be brought 
to trial without delay. In a further debate 
on November 25,. Griffiths declared: “ We 
are determined to offer our fullest co- 
operation in every way to stamp out the 
terrorism of Mau Mau. At the same time, 
we are deeply concerned that we should 
take every step to root out the underlying 
trouble; and in the face of the present 
emergency it is essential to preserve racial 
co-operation.” 


Labour speakers disagreed with the 
Government’s view that Mau Mau was 
unrelated to the economic and social con- 
ditions in which Africans ‘live.. They 
emphasised the need for reforms to meet 
the problems of land hunger in the 
reserves, of the rootless and often homeless 
African workers in the towns, and of 
racial antagonism. They also stressed the 
need to bring- the leaders of the various 
races together to discuss constitutional 
advances. The Labour Government had 
initiated such discussions before going out 
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Should his case be reviewed? 


of office. On December 16 a Labour motion 

condemning the Gaverhment’s policy was 
defeated by 23 votes. The Liberals sup- 
ported Labour. 


Church schools 


As a Roman Catholic, I am naturally 

interested in the question of church 
schools. A friend told me recently that 
the Government have introduced a Bill to 
increase the financial assistance given to — 
such schools by the State, but I have not 
been able to get any particulars. (M. noe 
worth, Liverpool.) 


eee Sees. 


You are quite right. Rather more than 
a year ago, the Minister of Education, the 
late George Tomlinson, issued a statement 
on future policy with regard to financial © 
aid for church and other voluntary schools. 7 
This statement followed several months of 
negotiation. It committed the Government 
to provide extra financial. assistance to 
voluntary schools in the ree 8 cna 
stances:— 


Leo anita the definition of displaced 
pupil to include pupils who have attended 
an existing aided or special agreem 
school or would have attended one, if they — 
had not moved to a different area. jae 


2. To enable the Minister to pay~ grants | a 
and make loans for rehousing aided schools : 
in existing premises. . 


3. To enable a local education authori 
to build a new controlled school where this — 
is needed to take the place of two or mor 
existing voluntary schools in baler 4 
tory premises. ae a 


4. To introduce certain nin eee $ 
ments, including one enabling the Minister _ 
to make loans.to the manager 
nors of_aided schools’ for ali 
school buildings under 


approval before the approval of the local 
sducation authority’s development plan. 
Commenting upon the Government’s 
statement, the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
said: “The proposals contained in. the 
Government’s statement, if carried into 
effect; would, within the framework of the 


existing Education Acts, give us very con-. 


siderable relief.” 


These proposals did not upset’ basic 
arrangements arrived at over voluntary 
schools’ in the Education Act, 1944, but 
undertook to rectify an injustice which had 
net. been foreseen at that time. 

: Shortly after the statement was pub- 
lished on behalf of Mr. Attlee’s adminis- 
tration the General Election. took place. 
The Tory Government have now presented 
to Parliament the Education (Miscel- 
Janeous Provisions) Bill, which among 
other things will serve to put into practice 
the assurances given by George Tomlinson. 


Money for housing 


I NOTICE that one of the minor rows in 
the new session of Parliament was over 
the Government’s intention to allow local 
councils to borrow money where they like, 
instead of from Whitehall, which they 
were forced to do by the freedom-loving- 
Socialists. This dictatorial attitude is typi- 
eal of the Labour Party. Local Councils 
ean still borrow from the Government if 
they want to. Why should they be forced? 
—(R. Ludlow, Leeds). 
kK ok o* 

- It is true that since the end of the war 
‘all local authorities, no matter how large 
or small; have been obliged by Section I 
of the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, to 
‘borrow the major part of the money needed 
-to finance new housing schemes, schools, 
and other capital projects from the Public 
Works Loans Board. The Board at the 
present time obtains the bulk of its money 
from the Treasury. 

During the period of office of the Labour 
‘Government, when loans from the Board 
for 15 years and over were available at 
3 per cent, it was almost impossible for 
better terms to be obtained by the authori- 
‘ties. from the money market. The present 
‘Government, however, has raised interest 
rates to 44 per cent. 

The Government now propose to allow 
‘alithorities to borrow freely from the 
‘money market and have therefore not re- 
‘newed the relevant section of the Local 


Authorities Loans Act in this year’ s a. 


ag Laws Continuance Bill 

“Opponents of the Government fear that 
hen applications for loans are made to 
the Minister, he may direct certain local 
authorities to borrow from the market or 
‘to issue stock, rather than borrow from 


lter ‘fie economic tfacts upon the coun- 
, but it would enable the Chancellor of 
. Exchequer to reduce his Budget ex- 
ure by the amount of borrowing 
acto the: opel. ‘market, By _ this. 


means’! he could help to satisfy the. Tory 
“hatchet ” group who are calling for a re- 
duction in Government expenditure. 

Other critics fear-that the Government 
may raise the Loan Board’s rate of in- 
terest, so forcing local authorities into the. 
market. This, too, would enable the Bud- 
gef to be lightened slightly, but the public 
would have to pay the page interest 
through the rates. 


Take your choice 


ACCORDING to the Press, Mr. Ian 

Robertson, president. of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
stated at a meeting in Sunderland last 
September that it was the view of the 
industry that the amount of building per- 
mitted without licence could be raised sub- 
stantially without hindering urgent work. 
Has this been followed up, and does Fact 
think Mr. Robertson was  right?—(P. 
Walton, Sunderland). 


Soe Kece SK 
The Minister of Works, David Eccles, in 
the House of Commons on November 18, 


announced changes in the licence-free 
building limits as follows: 


1. The beginning of the licence year is 
to be changed from July 1 to January 1. 
This will enable.concessions to be made 
immediately and will also enable the whole 


_of the last year’s allowance to be spent in 


six months. 

2. The free limit for work on houses is 
to be raised from £100 to £200 per year 
and for industrial buildings from £500 to 
£2,000. 

This means that during the 18 months 
from July, 1952, to December, 1953, any 
factory owner will be able to carry out 
£2,500 worth of repairs and alterations 
without a licence. 


It is to be hoped that the building of | 


houses, factories, hospitals and schools will 
not suffer from this measure. On June 27, 
1952, Harold Macmillan, the Minister of 


Housing and Local Government, sent cir- | 


cular 54/52 to all local authorities inform- 
ing them of new restrictions on all forms 
of capital work, however small. The cir- 
cular concluded by saying: “Local authori- 
ties are therefore asked not to submit even 
minor works which are not of this charac- 
ter (very essential for public health 
reasons) for loan sanction or authorisa- 
tion.” 


The circular also stated: 
the need for economy in expenditure, the 
current shortages of steel-and timber im- 
pose further restrictions on works of all 
kinds which use these materials. Only a 
very small quantity of steel and softwood 


can be released for works of repair and | 


maintenance at present.” 
Fact is not in a position to“say who is 


right, the Minister of Housing or the | 


Minister of Works. No doubt Harold and 
David occasionally run into’ each other at 
cocktail parties, if not in Parliament. They 
must settle it between themselves. 


the setting-up of a Press Council. 
agree with it. 
the rather complex problem of the Press. 


“ Apart, from 
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THEY SAY 
A Staite Newspaper 


Sir, I have some comments to make on 


I don’t 
I feel it is only nibbling at 


: 
& 


Most people, whatever: their political 


points of view, express admiration for the 
way in which the B.B.C. presents the news 
— calmly, 
prejudice. 


responsibly and free from 
In dealing with current affairs 
the news bulletins are supplemented by (to 
my mind) interesting talks and lively dis- 
cussions, the participants of the latter 
being drawn from all the main political 
sections and certainly from every walk of 
life. The B.B.C. Las, proved that a public 
body in its presentation of news and views 


can provide programmes which are at. 


once informative and well balanced. 

My point is that if a public broad- 
casting body can achieve this, then so can 
a public newspaper body; therefore I 
advocate the setting-up of a British News- 
paper Corporation which will produce a 
daily newspaper to compete with the 
existing dailies. I should like to see such 
a newspaper presenting the news as does 
the B.B.C. with no sensational headlines 
and without prejudice. The news could 


be supplemented by comments upon it 


from. representatives of all the major 
parties, plus occasional extra articles on 
specific topics and readers’ views as well. 
The newspaper should be free from com- 
mercial. advertisements and could be 
governmentally subsidised i* necessary. 

I feel that a newspaper such as this 


would in time become most popular and ~ 


provide a more satisfactory solution to 
the problem of the Press than would the 
setting-up of a Press Council. 
A. N. BLEWITT, 
Erith, Kent. 


A farmer replies 


Sir,—Stanley Evans, MP, would be more 


convincing in his accusation of “feather- 


bedded” farmers if he himself tried his 
hand at farming. 
There may be a few farmers who farm 
large -acreages who have become prosper- 
ous in the last ten years. But the vast 
majority of farmers in this country farm 


less than 150 acres, and they are finding it_ 


very difficult to earn a living at present. 
Does Mr. Evans grudge those engaged in 
farming a standard of living as good as 
that in any other industry? Does he be-. 
lieve that he and those who think like him 


should have cheap food at the expense of — 


farmworkers the world over, as they did 
before the war, as a matter of right? 

It is a fact that a farmer can, at the 
present time, sell out and invest his capital 
in some of our export industries and, with- 
out doing a stroke of work, earn more than 
he could from farming. If all farmers were 
to do that, where would Mr. Evans get his 
food? If he could get it at all, he would 
have to pay more for it than he does now. 


Why does he not consider those other in- 


dustries “ featherbedded””? How has Mr, 
Evans built up his own. capital? 


Long Bredy, Dorset. C. J. KANE. 
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Forhalfacrown ‘¥é 
you can buy a * 4] 
Labour Party pocket i 
Diary for 1953. Itcon- “ Ze > 

lllddiiy 


tainsa detailed summary of the 
1951 General Election results in every 
constituency, total votes cast for Labour in 
General Elections since 1918, road map of the 
British Isles and much other useful informa- 
tion. Compare the price with that charged 
for commercially produced diaries. 


FROM THE LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP 
OR POST FREE 2s. 9d. FROM LABOUR 
PARTY - PUBLICATIONS, TRANSPORT 
HOUSE, SMITH SQ., LONDON, S.W.1I 


THE CONMONIST 


TECHNIQUE 
In BRITAIN 


BY BOB DARKE 


The author, a London -bus con- 
ductor, was a prominent member of 
the Communist Party for ejghteen 
years. ‘‘I hope,” he says, “ this 
book may.teach something; that 
it will be some sort of signpost to 
my. fellow trade unionists.» Wher- 
“ever a Communist Party exists it 
never sleeps.” 


PENGUIN BOOKS 2s. 


AT THE LABOUR. PARTY BOOK- 
SHOP AND ALL. BOOKSELLERS 


er A Published by the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith —s Sw 1, 


The Report of this Conference is now avail 4 


SOMETHING TO 
CROW ABOUT 


BECAUSE the Labour and Trade 
Union Movement is a native 
growth in British democracy, with 
an enormous daily impact. on 
industry, politics and social de- 
velopment, its own members— - 
’ ineluding an increasing number . 


of managerial and professional 
people — go for trustworthy ~ 
news of its aims and activities 
to Labour’s own 


Gat er aa et ‘Aeon a 
nh Sein apedehn shi} At ly RIEL yy OBEY 


LABOUR PARIY “CONFERENCE, 1952. 


able. It contains full reports of the important 

debates on Foreign Policy ; Rearmament ; 4 
the 1953 Programme, etc. The Appendices: 
contain the Constitution and Standing Orders: 
of the Party, a list of affiliated Societies with 
names and addresses of Secretaries , financial vk 
statement and much other useful referees ; 
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material. The. price. is 25. 6d. at the 5! 
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